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The Agricultural History Society 
Annual Book Anard for 1961 


Scholars working in the field of agricultural history are invited to enter the 
competition for the Annual Book Award of the Agricultural History Society. 
The Award consists of free publication of the winning manuscript by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press under a standard royalty contract and recognition of the 
author’s work through the journal of the Society. 

A judging committee, established by the Society, will choose the Award 
volume from manuscripts submitted to Fred W. Kohlmeyer, Editor, Agricul- 
tural History, Room 3, Commerce Annex, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
Deadline for entries in the 1961 competition is November 1, 1961. Judging will 
be completed by April 1, 1962. The judges will consider book length manu- 
scripts dealing in a scholarly fashion with any phase of agricultural history. 
Following the past policy of editors of Agricultural History, the judges will 
interpret “ agricultural history” in a broad sense, but the decision of the com- 
mittee of judges on the relevance of any manuscript will be final. Biographies, 
monographs, edited works, and works of synthesis and interpretation are eligi- 
ble. Literary merit will be a primary consideration in making the Award. 

Those interested in submitting manuscripts should write to F. W. Kohl- 
meyer for a copy of the application form which must accompany all manu- 
scripts. The following rules govern the preparation of manuscripts for entry: 

1. Manuscripts must be in English and typewritten on 8Y4 by 11 white bond 

paper, double-spaced, with ample margins. Authors must submit a ribbon 
copy. The committee will be glad to accept, in addition, a clear carbon 
copy to speed up distribution among judges. 

2. Manuscripts must be boxed. 

Manuscripts will be returned Manuscript Express Collect. 

4. The committee of judges prefers to have footnotes numbered consec- 
utively throughout each chapter, beginning with “1”. Footnotes should 
be double-spaced and assembled on separate sheets at end of text. 

5. Style should conform to the MLA style sheet or the University of Chicago 
Manual of Style. 

6. Maps and illustrative materials should accompany the manuscript. On a 
separate sheet the author should indicate any other materials which he 
will furnish—at his own expense—if his manuscript is chosen for pub- 
lication. 

7. While every care will be taken in the handling of material submitted, 

the Committee cannot accept responsibility in case of loss or damage. 
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The Land Reform Policies of the Chinese Communist Party, 
1928-1958: A Brief Economic Analysis 


Sipney 


I. Acricutrurat Sratistics 1x CoMMUNIST 

Any serious attempt to evaluate the land 
reform policies of the Chinese Communist 
Party must begin by recognizing the limita- 
tions imposed by the data. Obviously, the 
validity of conclusions reached depends upon 
the quality of the data which yielded them; 
and all too clearly, the data available leave 
much to be desired." Most of the Chinese 
were, and probably still are, unable to read 
or write their own language; and _ this, 
coupled with the prevalence of varying cus- 
toms in different localities with respect to 
the precise meaning of terms used in weigh- 
ing, measuring, and counting, leads to con- 
fusion. Moreover, the uneven progress which 
the Chinese (Nationalists as well as Com- 
munists) have made in remedying these 
deficiencies creates uncertainty as to the pre- 
cise changes which have occurred in any one 
place and at any one point in time. Further- 
more, data favorable to the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party are known to have been fabricated 
by party members and sympathizers in order 
to advance their party or themselves, or to 
keep their positions. Then, too, the defini- 
tions formulated by the Communists are con- 
siderably broader than those customarily used 
and have led to a great deal of statistical in- 
flation (e.g. agricultural production figures 
include “par crops”—the estimated or ex- 
pected yield from each unit of area, generally 
the physical maxima—and not the “barn 
crop,” or the actual yield, which is usually 
less than the physical maximum). Last, but 
by no means least, there is reason to believe 
that where statistical data have been unfavor- 


SIDNEY KLEIN is Assistant Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Rutgers, The State University, New 
Brunswick, N. ]. This article was presented 
as a paper before the annual meeting of the 
Association for Asian Studies in New York, 


1960. 


able to the Communists, they have simply 
not been issued. Thus the impartial observer 
is left with data which are distinctly partial. 
Any analyses offered under these circum- 
stances cannot be guaranteed to stand the 
test of time, but must be viewed as early 
approximations subject to perhaps consider- 
able refinement if more and/or better data 
become available. However, that the situa- 
tion with respect to data will ever improve 
is far from certain. 


Il. Lanp Rerorm Crrrerta: MEASUREMENT OF 
Po.ictés aNp Practices 


There are many ways in which the success 
or failure of land-tenure-reform movements 
can be measured. I have adopted two major 
criteria in connection with those of the Chi- 
nese Communist Party, namely,l) the extent 
to which intermediate or technical problems 
are solved, and 2) the extent to which the 
agricultural policies or practices pursued re- 
sulted in an increase in agricultural produc- 
tion and/or an increase in the level of living 
of the Chinese peasants concerned, in both 
the short and long run. The intermediate 
or technical problems of an economic nature 
may be broken down into three levels; and 
in China generally consisted of the following: 


A. Farm economy 
The small size of farms 
Fragmentation of the fields 
Insufhcient animal power 
Unsatisfactory agricultural implements 
Land in graves 


. Village economy 
The concentration of landownership 
Widespread tenancy 
Usury 
Oligopsonistic markets 
The incidence, weight, and uses of taxes 
Water overages and shortages 


*See Sidney Klein, “A Note on Statistical Techniques 
in Communist China,” The American Statistician, XM, 
No. 3 (June, 1959), 18-21, for an extended discussion 
of this matter. 
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C. National economy 

Natural disasters 

Inadequate transportation and communica- 
tion facilities 

Political instability 

Inadequate educational facilities 


Ill. CHrnese Communist Lanp Poticies: 
1928-1958 


The Chinese Communist Party was formed 
in 1921, and from then until 1928 its agrarian 
policies were not only extreme in their ob- 
jectives but were implemented with violence. 
Unfortunately wars, revolutions, and time 
have served to obscure many of the_ details, 
and what is left is little more than a crude 
sketch—even by the standards set forth above. 
The scattered data available suggest that their 
generally drastic policies, which involved 
forcible confiscation and redistribution of the 
property of landlords and rich peasants, did 
not result in solution of any of the technical 
problems described above nor an increase in 
agricultural production or the well-being of 
the poorer peasantry. On the contrary, their 
drastic actions appear to have worsened the 
position of the peasantry, for individual ini- 
tiative was stifled by the sharp increase in 
political instability.” 

From 1928 to 1934, for a wide variety of 
reasons, but principally because of the mili- 
tary and political weakness of the Communist 
regime, relatively more moderate policies 
were pursued. These policies included: 1) 
confiscation of the property of landlords only 
and adoption of a conciliatory attitude toward 
the rich peasants (which was in effect until 
1931, when the rich peasants too became 
“fair game”); 2) nullification of all con- 
tracts bearing a high interest rate; 3) aboli- 
tion of “feudal” (i.e., non-Communist) taxes; 
and 4) equalitarian redistribution of all prop- 
erty confiscated. While these were the ofh- 
cial policies of the Chinese Communist Party, 
actual practices in the scattered areas in 
Southeast China controlled by Communist 
governments varied considerably. In some 
areas “leftist deviations” occurred and the 
property of rich peasants as well as that of 
landlords was confiscated and redistributed. 


-In other areas “rightist deviations” occurred 


and little or no property was confiscated; nor 
were other Communist policies implemented 
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in the fashion desired. A major reason for 
the variety in practice was the lack of a 
standard uniformly-applied definition as to 
precisely what was meant by a “landlord,” 
“rich peasant,” “middle peasant,” etc. 

Not until October, 1933, were administra- 
tive instructions issued by the Party to mini- 
mize the (from a Communist viewpoint) 
scandalously large number and wide ampli- 
tude of the deviations from its official policies 
taking place in the individual soviets of 
“Soviet China.”* In addition to issuing 
documents, the CCP* sent out numerous land 
survey and inspection teams. Where numer- 
ous major deviations, “right” or “left,” were 
found, the land was reconfiscated and redis- 
tributed. The data available suggest that they 
encountered more “rightist” than “leftist” 
deviations. The frequent land surveys had 
important economic consequences. Owner- 
ship of land was broadened in scope, but at 
the expense of a decrease in average farm 
size. Many peasants dared not invest in their 
lands, whether acquired via the last redistri- 
bution or owned prior thereto. They feared 
reaping too great a harvest, attracting the 
attention of over-zealous Communists, and 
being reclassified upward into the “landlord” 
class—which meant having their property 
confiscated. 

The fields continued to be fragmented as 
before; the animal power available to peasants 
was not increased; transportation and com- 
munications were worsened because of the 


‘ military warfa between the Nationalists and 


Communists. In short, while the Chinese 
Communists, in the period from 1928 through 
1934, succeeded in redistributing agricultural 
income, they did not succeed in enlarging it. 
Nor did the poorer peasants gain what the 
landlords and rich peasants lost. While they 
no longer had high rents, interest, and ex- 
plicit taxes to pay during this period, their 
implicit rental payments and taxes increased 


* For various views on this critical period in the history 
of the Chinese Communist Party see C. Brandt, B. 
Schwartz, and J. K. Fairbanks, 4 Documentary History 
of Chinese Communism (Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1952); Edgar Snow, Red Star Over China 
(London: Victor Gollancz, 1938); and M. N. Roy, 
Revolution and Counter-Revolution in China (Calcutta: 
Renaissance Press, 1946). 

*See Supplement to Peoples China, 1, No. 8 (Oct. 16, 
1950). 

* Chinese Communist Party. 
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sharply. Many peasants were pressed by force 
or by social or political pressure into the Red 
Armies either as front line combat troops 
or as rear area service troops. Their grain 
and other goods were similarly mobilized for 
the “war” effort. The sole benefit—if one 
can term it such—derived by the poorer peas- 
antry as a result of the land policies of the 
CCP during this period was the novelty 
effect of a change of masters.* 

That was not the case, however, during 
the years 1934 to 1946. During this period 
as a whole, the CCP pursued generally non- 
violent, more rational, more conciliatory land 
reform polities than ever before—or since— 
in its history, and achieved, in this observer's 
opinion, its most impressive results. Almost 
immediately after completing the Long 
March, the CCP promulgated a Land Law 
the essence of which was: 1) all persons were 
to be allowed to keep as much land as they 
could cultivate with their own labor, but all 
“surplus” land of landlords was to be con- 
fiscated and redistributed; 2) usury was 
abolished; and 3) a low progressive tax on 
land was to be levied. After the outbreak of 
the Sino-Japanese War, these relatively mod- 
erate provisions were moderated still further 
in the interest of unity for national defense. 
The CCP decreed that henceforth, lands were 
not to be confiscated but rental payments 
were to be reduced and interest payments 
were to be limited to specified figures under 
certain very general conditions. The district 
and country governments were made respon- 
sible for issuance of their own regulations 
so that the general principles set forth might 
be applied with due regard for special local 
conditions. As a result, reform practices 
varied widely. In some places confiscation 
and redistribution of private landholdings 
ceased, and rental payments and interest rates 
were reduced to the maxima permitted. In 
other areas only rental payments or interest 
payments were reduced, but not both. In 
still other areas neither was decreased. In a 
small number of cases, “leftist” errors oc- 
curred and the land of landlords continued 
to be confiscated for redistribution.® 

The official policy of the CCP did not 
change until May, 1946, when it returned to 
its “land-to-the-tiller” program. However, its 


practices changed immediately after V-J day, 
for it at least permitted if it did not encourage 
its members to lead mobs which went amuck, 
seized the property of landlords and rich 
peasants, and for a wide variety of reasons 
killed or tortured many of them. This oc- 
curred largely in the former Japanese-occu- 
pied areas which had served as battlegrounds, 
and therefore had experienced declines in pro- 
duction and the level of living of the peasants 
and, consequently, had experienced the great- 
est tension during the war. 

In the Shen-Kan-Ning Border Area which 
escaped occupation, tension and violence ap- 
pear to have been relatively minimal and 
production appears to have increased between 
4% and 7% during the years between 1934 
and 1946, Eight land-reform-related, produc- 
tion-increasing activities, among many others 
sponsored by the CCP, contributed to this 
unusual situation. These were :° 

1. Large economic—mainly agricultural—contri- 

butions by primarily non-economic institutions 
such as schools, Red Army units, local govern- 
ment agencies, ctc. 

Land reclamation and cultivation work by pri- 
marily economic units—the farm families. 
Cooperation in farm work by all units with 
respect to both production and distribution. 
Livestock breeding. 

Land exchanges, which minimized the frag- 
mentation of the fields. 

The gradual dispersion of land ownership— 
apparently without violence—via the adoption 
of a progressive system of land taxes. 
Resettlement of, and government assistance to, 
immigrants from the nen-Communist areas. 

8. Expansion of transportation facilities. 


While in terms of macro-economic statis- 
tical data the CCP accomplished more in 
other periods, it did not do so with such 
relatively little control over the population as 
occurred during this period. The economist 
can only speculate whether the accomplish- 
ments recorded for this period reflect credit 
on the CCP or on the will of the Chinese 


*Cf. Victor A. Yakhontoff, The Chinese Soviets (New 
York: Coward-McCann, 1934), and M. James and R. 
Doonping, Soviet China (New York: Internarional 
Pamphlets, 1932). 

*See Dorothy Ya-shu Lee, “Chinese Communist Land 
Reform Practices,” M. A. Thesis in Faculty of Political 
Science, Columbia University, June, 1950. 

*See Yung Yin Hsu, A Survey of Shensi-Kansu-Nin- 
ghsia Border Region (New York: I. P. R., 1945), Pr. Il, 
passim. 
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to win the war in which they were then 
engaged. 

During the years 1946 to 1949 the CCP 
officially de-emphasized the production-in- 
creasing aspects of its land policies and con- 
centrated once again on the distribution 
aspects. It adopted the slogan, “Those who 
work the land must own it; those who own 
the land must work it.” The land of land- 
lords, rich peasants, “national traitors, collab- 
orators, and civil war criminals” was to be 
confiscated and redistributed to tenants, Red 
Army and government personnel, Nationalist 
Army and government personnel who came 
over to the Communist side, and any othér 
persons deemed to have value to the Com- 
munists. As in previous periods, local Com- 
munist-dominated governments were to work 
out methods most suitable to their particular 
conditions for applying basic CCP policies. 
It was intended that Mao’s policy of “cutting 
off the tops and filling in the holes” be ob 
served and that the land distribution curv. 
be made platykurtic." 

In practice, again, there were wide varia- 
tions in the way in which these policies were 
implemented. In essence, the Communist-led 
mob rule which had begun with V-J day was 
_ continued, only now they had official Central 
Committee sanction, and, therefore, mob ac- 
tion could be taken with even greater im- 
punity than before. After May, 1946, in some 
areas the landlords and rich peasants lost their 
lives as well as their property to mobs; at 
the other extreme, in other areas, they merely 
had to sell their “excess” land to the govern- 
ment at an unusually low, virtually confisca- 
tory price. The “anything goes” environment 
in local areas resulted in considerable oppor- 
tunism within the Party, as even Mao was 
quick to admit. Personalities and party po- 
sitions held were important criteria in a large 
number of land redistributions. 

A major economic consequence of the 
CCP’s land policies of this period was the 
atomization of land ownership. By June, 
1949, 62,500,000 acres of land had been con- 
fiscated and redistributed among 100,000,000 
peasants who received, on the average, about 
two-thirds of an acre each. The distribution 
of draft animals was equally thin—on the 
average, not more than one person in eight 
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received a horse or an ox, and more probably 
the ratio was one in fifteen. The violent cir- 
cumstances under which this redistribution 
of property took place on the local level, 
coupled with the widespread, bitterly-fought 
Civil War on the national level, made all life, 
including the economic, especially tenuous; 
consequently, production declined sharply. 
Despite the redistribution of the land, fields 
continued to be fragmented, agricultural im- 
plements continued to be as unsatisfactory in 
quality and insufficient in number as before, 
arable land continued to be used as graves, 
and so on down the list of the aforementioned 
criteria. 

None of China’s technical or agricultural 
structural imperfections were remedied. On 
the contrary, life was made more difficult, 
and the level of living of the average peasant 
worsened. The economist, in viewing this 
trving period, can only refer the interested 

bserver to the political scientist or the spe- 
ciulist in psychological warfare, for the CCP’s 
|and-tenure-reform policies, 1946 to 1949, were 
far more politics and warfare-oriented than 
economics-oriented. The CCP’s policies had 
as their primary goal the destruction of the 
landlords and other supporters of the Nation- 
alists in the countryside and the concurrent 
rewarding of supporters of the Communists 
with the spoils of war. Clearly the CCP’s 
policies were not directed at the construction 
of a more efficient system of agricultural or- 
ganization.” 

Economically, the period from October, 
1949, when the Peoples Government of China 
was officially established, to the end of 1952 
was one of rehabilitation and reconstruction. 
In agriculture emphasis reverted to the pro- 
duction of income rather than its redistribu- 
tion. Once again, rent and interest payments 
were to be reduced to specified maxima, and 
only the property of landlords—and not rich 
peasants—was to be confiscated and divided 
among the politically faithful. Once this was 
accomplished, all segments of rural Chinese 
society were to work for the economic re- 
vival of China. And revive it did. Agricul- 
tural production increased sharply, and the 


* Sidney Klein, The Pattern of Land Tenure Reform 
in East Asia after World War Il (New York: Bookman 
Associates, 1958), Chapter VI, passim. 

*[bid., pp. 143-148, 158-165. 
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level of living of the peasants was at least 
maintained if not increased somewhat. 

The technical factors responsible for this 
improvement were, at the national level: 
1) improved political stability, as laws were 
passed by the National Government that were 
meant to be obeyed; 2) repair and extension 
of transportation and communications media 
—for example, by the end of 1952 operable 
railroad mileage had doubled; 3) expansion 
of educational facilities—the number of stu- 
dents more than doubled between 1949 and 
1952; 4) the buttressing of natural disaster- 
prone areas by the construction of over 
11,000 sluice gates, culverts, flumes, dykes, 
flood detention basins, and large scale irriga- 
tion works (by the end of 1952 the irrigated 
area of China had been increased by over 8.3 
million acres). 

At the village level, by the end of 1952, 
1) more than 3.3 million small scale irrigation 
works such as ditches, reservoirs, and em- 
bankments for storing water had either been 
repaired or built, and some 668,000 irrigation 
wells had either been restored or sunk; 2) 
rent and interest payments had been reduced 
to the legal maxima throughout most of 
China; and 3) the marketing system had been 
reorganized, and the privately-owned oligop- 
sonistic trading firms had been replaced by 
State Trading Organizations and by coopera- 
tives, 

Ar the farm level, gifts and loans in kind, 
cash, and services from the State, the use of 
more fertilizer, higher quality seeds, and 
closer planting techniques together made for 
more and better farm input—and_conse- 
quently, output. In some areas cooperation 
in farm work via the pooling or exchange 
of land, labor, and implements, and the use 
of techniques unique to particular localities 
also contributed to the sharp increases in 
production recorded (e.g. removing large 
blocks of ice from frozen rivers, placing them 
in fields, and letting the spring thaw do the 
work of irrigation). 

In return for all of this, the peasants paid 
far heavier taxes than previously. Taxes ex- 
plicitly labeled as such, together with “im- 
plicit” taxes, amounted to at least 30 per cent 
and perhaps as much as 50 per cent of gross 
farm family income.* There were also the 
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“opportunity costs” of production caused by 
fear and uncertainty. Peasants were afraid 
of increasing their family incomes to too 
great an extent for fear of graduating up- 
ward into the class of rich peasants and losing 
their property in the next twist or turn in 
CCP official land policy. Already on the 
brink of disaster, rich peasants were reluctant 
to hire farm labor for fear of being denounced 
as “exploiters,” despite the protection ac- 
corded them by the then current CCP land 
policies. A third negative aspect of the CCP’s 
policies, 1949-1952, was the continued atomi- 
zation of land ownership. By the end of 1952 
the land reform had been completed in areas 
containing 428,000,000 people—about 90 per 
cent of China’s rural population—and, on the 
average, each recipient of land received less 
than one-third of an acre—pitifully little in 
terms of the needs of the peasants. While 
the CCP made some progress toward elim- 
inating the evils of fragmented fields, insufhi- 
cient animal power, and the poor quality and 
inadequate quantity of the agricultural im- 
plements, the progress made was very in- 
adequate in relation to the need for it. No 
progress whatsoever was made on the land- 
in-graves problem. 

The years 1953 to 1958 saw the dreams of 
the CCP with respect to agricultural or- 
ganization and production become realities. 
Within these six years the peasants of China 
were drawn successively into mutual aid 
teams, agricultural producers’ cooperatives, 
collectives, and finally communes. By the 
end of 1958, 120,000,000 farm families had 
been parceled out among 26,500 communes, 
which contained, on the average, about 5,000 
households and about 1,000 acres of land. By 
the beginning of 1959 they had been forced 
to surrender almost everything they owned, 
collectively and individually, to the new com- 
munes. This included not only land, but 
animals, tools and equipment, irrigation proj- 
ects, stores, workshops, etc. Even such per- 
sonal property as homes, furniture, and bed- 


“Yeh Chien-ying, Nan Fang Jih Pao, Oct 9, 1952, in 
Union Research Institute, Revenue and Dishursement in 
Communist China (Communist China Problem Research 
Series, Sept., 1954), p. 44; E. FP. Szczepanik, “Four Years 
of Fiscal Policy in Communist China,” Contemporary 
China (Hongkong University Press, 1956), Vol. Il, 
p. 69. 
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ding were communized, although legally— 
which is to say, in theory only—the peasants 
had only “voluntarily loaned” them to the 
communes.”° 

In terms of the intermediate or technical 
problems noted above, in one fell swoop they 
eliminated three of them—small size of 
farms, fragmented fields, and tenancy—and 
were in the process of attempting to elim- 
inate the others. While they reported con- 
siderable progress in five other areas—animal 
power, agricultural implements, water over- 
ages and shortages, national disaster preven- 
tion facilities, and education facilities—the 
evidence available indicates that the CCP had 
not completely eliminated these problems. In 
the case of two technical problems, land in 
graves and inadequate transportation and 
communication facilities, the evidence was 
overwhelmingly negative with respect to their 
accomplishments. The “crash programs” ini- 
tiated by the CCP in these directions appar- 
ently were gross failures. In -he case of the 
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GUIDE TO BUYING A HORSE 


oligopsonistic markets and the question of 
the weight, incidence, and use of taxes, not 
only did the CCP accomplish nothing, but 
it actually seems to have worsened the situa- 
tion. The nationwide State Trading Organi- 
zations and the heavy explicit agricultural 
taxes levied, coupled with even heavier im- 
plicit taxes, left the peasants with levels of 
living that were no higher than in previous 
periods under the Communists and National- 
ists, and more than likely were lower. 

In 1960, as this reviewer considers the land 
reform policies of the CCP from 1953 to 
1958, and more recently 1959 and early 1960, 
he cannot help but believe that the Chinese 
people have paid a very high price for their 
desire—recognizably born out of desperation 
—for a change. 


” See “Financial Matters in Peoples Communes,” Cur- 
rent Background, No. 548 (Hongkong: American Con- 
sulate General, Feb. 2, 1959), passem, but especially 
Lo Shun-wu, “The Peoples Commune Movement Brings 
Great Monetary and Economic Changes in the Country- 
side,” p. 25 (mimeo.). 


A correspondent of the Prairie Farmer, contrary to old maxims, undertakes to judge the 
character of a horse by outward appearances, and offers the following suggestions, as the re- 
sult of his close observation and long experience: 

If the color be light sorrel or chestnut, his feet, legs and face white, these are marks 


of kindness. 


If he is broad and full between the eyes, he may be depended on as a horse of good 
sense, and capable of being trained to anything. 

As respects such horses, the more kindly you treat them, the better you will be treated 
in return. Nor will a horse of that description stand the whip if well fed. 

If you want a safe horse, avoid one that is dish-faced; he may be so far gentle as not 
to scare, but he will have too much go-ahead in him to be safe for everybody. 

If you want a fool, but a horse of great bottom, get a deep bay, with not a white hair 
about him; if his face is a little dished, so much the worse. Let no man ride such a horse 
who is not adept in riding—they are always tricky and unsafe. 

If you want a horse that will never give out, never buy a large overgrown one. A black 


horse cannot stand heat, nor a white one cold. 


If you want a gentle horse, get one with more or less white about him—the more the 
better. A spotted one is preferable. Many suppose that the parti-colored horses belonging 
to circuses, shows, etc., are selected for their oddity. But the selection thus made is on ac- 


count of their great docility and gentleness. 


The Genesee Farmer (1847) 
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Partible Inheritance and the Open Fields* 


Donatp S. Prrxin 


For the past seventy-five years scholars both 
here and in Europe have shown interest in 
that system of agriculture characterized by 
open fields. This subject is most familiar to 
us through the enclosure movement in Eng- 
land that brought about the final change from 
the open fields to the present pattern of sepa- 
rate farms, a change which had been in 
process there in some counties since the thir- 
teenth century (Statute of Merton, 1235). 
Apart from the enclosure movement less 
attention has been paid to the open fields 
per se. But, starting with such nineteenth 
century historians as Kemble’ and Von 
Maurer,” numerous attempts have been made 
to account for its origin and form in Euro- 
pean societies, especially the attribute of 
intermixed strip-holdings in the common 
fields. 

Scant notice, however, has been paid to 
its early existence in the New England colo- 
nies. No mystery surrounds its inception 
there as is true of England. Importation by 
English Midlanders leaves little room for 
the argument that it developed naturally as 
a response to an alleged Aryan predilection 
for democracy.* But the rapid demise of the 
open fields in New England, in conjunction 
with the early popularity there of a form of 
inheritance alien to the Midlands, points to 
intermixed strip-holdings in the common 
systems. 

In this paper I will show that most liter- 
ature on the subject has overlooked the rele- 
vance of social organization in favor of 
legal-political aad technical-economic factors. 
I will argue that in England impartible in- 
heritance was a necessary concomitant of the 
open fields and that the instigation of partible 
inheritance in New England was crucial in 
the disappearance of the open fields here. 

First, however, it may prove useful to re- 
view briefly the main structural features of 


DONALD S$. PITKIN is Associate Professor and 
Chairman of the Department of Sociology- 
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champion husbandry as we know it from 
England of the Middle Ages.* Farmers in- 
habited nucleated villages surrounded by 
large open fields, and cultivation was rotated 
among them. Besides the arable there were 
also a meadow and a waste or common. In- 
dividual holdings consisted of long strips of 
plowland that were scattered among the great 
fields. They were distributed in- such a way 
that one man’s strips were enclosed on either 
side by those of another man. Although a 
question of much dispute, it is generally held 
that, at least in its early development, the 
plowing was a cooperative venture. Most 
early documents indicate that the plowing 
was performed by an eight-ox team. Rights 
to the arable also carried rights to the meadow 
and to a portion of its hay crop. After the 
mowing and the harvest of the crops from 
the arable, all the cattle of the village were 
pastured under the care of the herdsman on 
the meadows and in the stubbled field. The 
process of administration was that of manorial 
organization. Seebohm often referred to the 
open fields as the shell in which manorialism 
developed.® Be that as it may, there is no 
doubt that the structural connection between 
the systems of farming and the system of ad- 
ministration was very close. For our pur- 
poses, however, a discussion of the articula- 
tion of manorialsim and champion agricul- 
ture is not germane. 

On surveying the literature pertaining to 
the open fields in Europe, I find that the 
points of view expressed may be subsumed 
in four categories. In the first I include those 

* An carlier draft of this paper was presented at the 
annual meeting of the American Anthropological Asso- 
ciation, Washington, 1958. 

*J. M. Kemble, The Saxons in England, a History of 
the English Commonwealth (London, 1876). 

*G. L. Von Maurer, Geschichte der Markenverfassung 
(Erlangen, 1856). 

*C. M. Andrews, “The Theory of the Village Com- 
munity,” in Papers of the American Historical Society, 
Vol. V, Pts. 1-2, p. 59. 

*C. S. & C. S. Orwin, The Open Fields (Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1954), pp. 53-62. 

°F. Secbohm, The English Village Community Ex- 
amined in its Relation to the Manorial and Tribal Sys- 


tems and to the Common or Open Fields Systems of 
Husbandry (London: Longmans, Green, 1890), p. 409. 
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historians like Kemble and to some extent 
Stubbs,® who saw in the outlines of the open 
field villages the form of the alleged free 
rural community, the mark, which Von 
Maurer later made famous by his studies of 
German communities. Kemble believed in 
a literal transmission of the hypothetical mark 
by the Saxons to England. He described the 
mark as he imagined it existing in Germany 
prior to the Saxon invasion of Britain as: 
A voluntary association of freemen, who laid 
down for themselves and strictly maintained, a 
system of cultivation by which the produce of the 
land on which they settled might be fairly and 
equally secured for their service and support; and 
from participation in which they jealously ex- 
cluded all who were not born, or adopted into the 
association.’ 


Stubbs, writing in 1873, almost thirty years 
after the publication of Kemble’s volume, 
assumes a much more cautious stance towards 
the mark: “It cannot be safely affirmed that 
the German settlers in Britain brought with 
them the entire system of the mark organi- 
zation, or that the system was ever in Anglo- 
Saxon times the basis of local administra- 
tion.” * He does see its influence, however, 
in the arrangement for the common hus- 
bandry, and in the fencing of hay fields and 
in the proportion of cattle to be turned out 
to common pasture. 

The trouble with trying to explain the open 
fields in terms of the mark is that there is 
every plausibility that such a thing never 
existed. Descriptions of the mark appear to 
refer to an idealized prehistoric German com- 
munity that allegedly served later as a basis 
for English constitutional development. W. J. 
Ashley, in the introduction to De Coulanges’ 
The Origin of Property in Land, may well 
have put his finger on it when he said that 
the mark hypothesis fulfilled a need current 
at the time in Northern Europe to see con- 
stitutionalism developing as an indigenous 
force at the northern perimeters of the effete 
Roman empire.” At any rate, it helps us 
little with the open fields. 

In the second category I place such students 
of the Middle Ages as Maitland,’® Vinograd- 
off,’ and more recently the economic his- 
torian Lipson.’* Here in different ways we 
find expounded the notion of an early com- 
munity of farmers gathering together to take 
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possession of land, clearing it and marking 
it out in great fields and assessing the pro- 
ductive values of each one, and then dividing 
it into a multitude of little strips, allotting 
them in rotation to the individuals in the 
community. That is, we are to assume that 
the ideal of equality was the reason behind 
the system of holding land in scattered strips 
rather than in compact blocks. 

In reference to the matter of intermixed 
strip-holding Vinogradoff said: “The prin- 
ciple upon which the original distribution 
depended was that of equalizing the shares 
of the members of the community,” and 
Maitland stated: “And whence, we must 
ask, comes that system of intermixed ‘strip 
holding’ that we find in our English fields? 
Who laid out those fields? The obvious 
answer is that they were laid out by men who 
would sacrifice economy and sufficiency at 
the shrine of equality.”'* The explanation 
of structural features of open fields in terms 
of a generalized ideal of equality may have 
some merit if we, like Vinogradoff, view it 
as an attempt to give due proportions of land 
of varied conditions. But he also speaks of such 
a distribution as being a manifestation of 
the “community principle” over the “indi- 
vidual principle.” '* Such an argument is too 
vague and requires of us that we locate such 
a principle and such a commitment in an 
idealized equality in early English history, a 
difficult thing to do. 

Dissatisfaction with the broadness of these 
generalizations led to more utilitarian inter- 
pretations of the open fields, which I have 


°'W. Stubbs, Constitutional History of England in its 
Origin and Development, Vol. 1 (Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press, 1880). 

* Kemble, Saxons in England, p. 54. 

“Stubbs, Constitutional History of England, p. 94. 

*F. De Coulanges, The Origin of Property in Land 
London: Swann Sonnenschein and Co., 1892), p. viti. An 
interesting discussion of the long intellectual struggle be- 
tween the “Germanist” and “Romanist™ schools as to th 
origin of field systems is found in Paul Vinogradoff's 
Villainage in England: Essays in English Medieval History 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1892), pp. 7-34. 

" P. W. Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond, Three 
Essays in the Early History of England (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1907). 

Vinogradoff, Villainage in England. 

“E. Lipson, An Introduction to the Economic History 
of England (London: Black, 1929). 

* Vinogradoff, Villainage in England, p. 257. 
“ Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond, p. 337. 
* Vinogradoff, Villainage in England, p. 236. 
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subsumed in the third category. Here I 
would include Seebohm and such recent stu- 
dents of field systems as Bloch,'* Colling- 
wood,'* Fowler,’* and Orwin.”” This group 
is characterized by explanations that rely 
heavily on technology and economics. See- 
bohm sees the answer to the question of 
intermixed holdings in the practice of co- 
ariation and the eight-ox plow. Assuming 
an eight-ox plow to be necessary for the heavy 
soil of the Midlands, he argued that a person 
who brought one ox would receive one unit 
of land, two oxen would give their owner 
two units of land, etc. Then looking to 
ancient Welsh laws, he found reference there 
to a custom whereby the first unit plowed 
went to the plowman, the second to he who 
provided the irons, the third to the outside 
sod ox, etc.*” This idea has the merit of 
allowing for flexibility in the plow teams and 
provision for the formation of new ones. 
Ingenious as Seebohm’s conclusion is, it has 
had the following defects attributed to it: 
a) inadvisability of using Welsh custom to 
explain English practice, b) the necessity of 
assuming that land distribution followed 
upon oxen ownership, c) the fact that less 
than eight oxen were often used in England 
and elsewhere, and d) the realization that 
the holder of an entire hide, according to 
this equation, would logically have his land 
in a compact unit and not intermixed.*' 
Actually this is not the case. Finally, See- 
bohm sees the continuation of the open fields 
through time as a survival which had lost 
its meaning and was agriculturally dysfunc- 
tional.** Granted that the system assumed 
new functions and meanings, these were 
never spelled out by Seebohm. 
Nevertheless, Seebohm’s views have had 
wide influence upon students of the open 
fields and, most recently, upon Orwin, an 
agrarian economist at Oxford. Orwin’s con- 
tention that the open fields provided a natural 
and inevitable means by which men could 
support themselves, given the soil conditions 
and the moldboard plow, has much to com- 
mend it.** Describing its structural features 
as serving a purpose in an era before com- 
mercialism and mechanization, affords Or- 
win’s explanation a strong functional basis 
and avoids the connotation of the system 


being a mere survival. I believe, though, 
that Orwin weakens his case by placing so 
much emphasis upon the role of the mold- 
board plow and explicitly rejecting all non- 
economic considerations. 

He refutes Bloch’s contention that it was 
the addition of the wheel to the plow that 
made the working of heavy soil possible and 
thus opened the way for formation of the 
great fields, but maintains rather that it was 
the addition of the moldboard that permitted 
the cutting of the furrow and necessitated 
the long strip.** Collingwood tells us that 
the plow that worked the square “Celtic” 
fields also had a moldboard.**” Orwin’s in- 
sistence upon the naturalness of the system 
makes it difficult for him to consider ana- 
lytically areas where the open fields did not 
exist. What is needed is a comparative ap- 
proach contrasting different field systems in 
order to delineate those features associated 
with each. 

This needed point of view, here designated 
as the fourth category, has been assumed by 
two Americans, Harold Gray ** and George 
Homans.*’ A comparative analysis was em- 
ployed to some extent by earlier writers, 
Seebohm and Vinogradoff, for example, but 
not so fully as at the hands of Gray and 
Homans. Their concern is not to explain 
origins but to see interconnections within the 
systems. In essence they are saying, in the 
Midlands we find the following: large nu- 
cleated villages, scattered strip-holdings, stem 
family organization, impartible inheritance, 
and strong manorial organization, while to 
the West and to some extent in Kent we 
are more apt to find dispersed farms and ham- 


*M. Bloch, Les caractéres originaux de I'histoire 
rurale francaise (Paris: Colin, 1955-56). 

*R. G. Collingwood and J. N. L. Myres, Roman 
Britain and the English Settlements in the Oxford His- 
tory of England (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1936). 

"G. H. Fowler, Quarto Memoirs of the Bedfordshire 
Historical Society, Vol. U, Pt. 1 (1928). 

Orwin, Open Fields. 

* Scebohm, English Village Community, pp. 121-122. 

* Lipson, Economic History of England, p. 64. 

Seebohm, English Village Community, pp. 437-441. 

* Orwin, Open Fields, p. 170. 

Ibid., p. 32. 

* Collingwood and Myres, Roman Britain, pp. 210-211. 

™H. Gray, English Field Systems (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1915). 

*G. C. Homans, The English Villagers of the T hir- 
teenth Century (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 


1942). 
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lets, smaller compact holdings, a diffusion 


of holdings among kin, large joint families, , 
in operation. 


partible inheritance, and a weak manorial 
organization. Speaking of partible inheri- 
tance in the West, Gray says, “It is... a 
usage apparent in early Celtic law, and from 
primitive times can scarcely have failed to 
influence the field system of a hamlet.” ** 
Homans, discussing impartible inheritance 
in the Midlands, writes, “If we may speak 
properly of a main principle governing the 
organization of families in the champion 
country of England, this principle was that 
an established holding of land ought to de- 
scend intact in the blood of the men who had 
held it of old.” *° 

Using these ideas as a point of departure, 
I would suggest that whatever knowledge 
we could cull about rules of residence, rules 
of inheritance and family organization would 
provide valuable leads for further hypothe- 
sizing. For instance, is it not reasonable to 
suppose that, where impartible inheritance 
and primogeniture were practised and stem 
families created, there would be good reason 
to develop a communal system of agriculture 
in which many of the means of support were 
assumed by the whole community and did 
not fall entirely on one family-head? On 
the other hand, large joint-families had the 
means, among themselves, to operate an on- 
going economic venture with minimal co- 
operation from other groups. Thus in Kent, 
where the practice of gravelkind existed, fra- 
ternal households maintained autonomous 
compact holdings. In the West country be- 
yond the Midlands, partible inheritance led 
to fractioning of property into small holdings 
among co-heirs. But also in the West we 
find attenuated open fields and in some areas 
none at all. 

At least for England it looks as if the social 
system of primogeniture was an essential pre- 
condition for the economic system we are 
discussing. Furthermore we would expect 
that the development of partible inheritance 
would have a disorganizing effect upon 
champion husbandry. In England, however, 
the full implementation of partible inheri- 
tance came after the dissolution of the com- 
mon fields by the enclosure movement, so 
that the English data does not provide us 
with an adequate test of our hypothesis.*° 


Fortunately the early history of New England 
provides many instances of the open fields 


The presence of this agricultural system 
in Colonial America was made much of by 
the so-called New History of the late nine- 
teenth century. It was used, as it had been 
in Germany and England, as evidence of 
the free village community. Just as the al- 
leged mark was seen as the beginning of 
German and English constitutional develop- 
ment, so such historians as Herbert Adams 
saw it as the fount of American democracy.** 
This thesis of the mark in America has been 
refuted by a generation of reputable Ameri- 
can historians, but the system of communal 
agriculture awaits further understanding. 

Throughout New England we find records 
of the earliest settlers dividing the arable 
into two or three great fields, setting aside 
meadow and timber land. The fields were 
variously named in different communities; 
“squadrons” in Worcester, “shots” in Milford, 
“furlongs” in Middletown, and “quarters” 
in New Haven.” In the fall, after the crops 
had been removed and the grass had been 
cut, the arable was open for common pasture 
under the direction of the designated herds- 
men. Individuals owned their holdings in 
scattered strips often separated by many miles. 
Division of land and administration of com- 
mon fields were assumed by the proprietors.** 
All of this is reminiscent of agriculture in 
the British Midlands, with which many of 
the settlers were familiar. 

The open fields in New England cannot 
be adequately explained as the only reason- 
able response to soil conditions, topography 
of the land, or a particular technology. Given 
the same soil, topography, and technology, 
the systen® changed. Furthermore it existed 
here without benefit of manorialism. It 


* Gray, English Field Systems, p. 198. 

* Homans, English Villagers, p. 195. 

” R. Morris, Studies in the History of American Law, 
with Special Reference to the 17th and 18th Centuries 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1930), p. 77. 

“H. B. Adams, The Germanic Origin of New Eng- 
land Towns (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1882), p. 84. 

*C. M. Andrews, “The Connecticut Intestacy Laws” 
in Tercentenary Commission of the State of Connecticut 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1933), p. 4. 

*™R. H. Agaki, The Town Proprietors of the New 
England Colonies (Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1924), pp. 110-114. 
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started on these shores because it was brought 
here by men long accustomed to it. But in 
a relatively short time it had all but ceased 
to exist. Why did it disappear so rapidly and 
without the coercion of the enclosure move- 
ment? 

I would suggest that a very important fac- 
tor was the introduction of a law of intestacy 
by which property was divided among all 
offspring rather than entailing it to one heir. 
The inception of partible inheritance in the 
New England colonies comes very early. It 
was first reported by Isaak de Rasieres for 
Plymouth, which he visited in 1627. De 
Rasieres, who was the Acting Secretary of 
New Netherlands, observed that “in inheri- 
tances they place all the children in one de- 
gree, only the eldest son has acknowledgment 
for his seniority of birth.”** By 1641 this 
same principle was incorporated in two pro- 
visions in the Body of Liberties of the neigh- 
boring Massachusetts Bay Colony.’ From 
there it spread rapidly through the other New 
England colonies. 

This new law of intestacy was seen as an 
instrument to stimulate the growth of the 
colonies through population expansion and 
the opening of land. Governor Talcott of 
Connecticut perceived that the law served 
such a purpose and was much in favor of it. 
In 1727 he wrote: 

And much of our lands remain unsubdued, and 

must continue so without the assistance of the 

younger sons, which in reason can’t be expected 
if they have no part of the inheritance; for in this 
poor country if the landlord lives the tenant 
starves. . . . By this custom of dividing inherit- 
ances, all were supplied with land to work upon 

.... By means of this custom his Maj’ties subjects 

are here increased, the younger brethren do not 

depart from us, but others are rather encouraged 
to settle among us, and its manifest that New 

England does populate faster than the colonies 

where the land descends according to the rules of 

the common law.” 


Thus this principle of intestacy was a clear 
deviation from the common law of England, 
where the realty descended to the eldest son. 
In the revision of the Province Laws of 1692, 
the General Court felt constrained to intro- 


duce in the chapter on wills and intestacy 
a long preamble condoning divisible descent 
and the departure from English law: 


Whereas estates in these plantations do consist 
chiefly of lands, which have been subdued and 
brought to improvement by the industry and la- 
bour of the proprietors, with the assistance of 
their children, the younger children generally 
having been the longest and most serviceable 
unto their parents in that behalf, who have not 
personal estate to give out unto them in portions, 
or otherwise to recompense their labors. . . . 


Earlier we noted that Vinogradoff ex- 
plained the intermixed holdings of the Eng- 
lish open field in terms of a desire for equal- 
ity of holdings between household heads of 
the same class. In New England the equality 
being asked for was that of inheritance. To 
give land to other than the eldest son seemed 


a necessity in a new society where a growing , 


population and the opening of new land en- 
sured survival of the community. Once, how- 
ever, the participation of all children in an 
inheritance of realty became established 
through the new law of intestacy, the old 
agricultural system based upon the concept 
of collective administration of non-divisible 
holdings became untenable. 

The case that we have set forth here has 
not been made solely to refute the interpre- 
tations of other students of the open fields. 
Indeed matters of technology as well as eco- 
nomic considerations have played an impor- 
tant part in the formulation of champion ag- 
riculture. It is our intent rather to suggest 
that we may move further in our interpreta- 
tions of such allegedly economic phenomena 
as field systems if we appreciate more fully 
the role of social organizations in their forma- 
tion. 


™ Letter to Samuel Bloomaert, a Director of the West 
India Company, New York, Historical Society Collection, 
2d. ser. (New York, 1849), pp. 339, 352. 

™G. Haskins, The Beginning of Partible Inheritance 
in the American Colonies, Yale Law Journal, LI, no. 8 
(June, 1942), 128. 

™ Letter to Jonathan Belcher Esq., The Talcott Papers, 
Collections of the Connecticut Historical Society, 1V 
(Hartford, 1892), p. 145. 

* The Charter and General Laws of the Colony and 
Province of Massachusetts Bay (Boston, 1814), p. 230. 
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A general reading of the large daily news- 
papers and the current periodicals of the 
mid-thirties has left the impression that great 
numbers of “dirt farmers” opposed New Deal 
agricultural legislation. A point of view often 
presented was that many farmers, possibly 
a majority, disliked the AAA policies, but 
that farmers were in such dire need of a 
“handout” that they voted New Deal in spite 
of their opposition. No comprehensive at- 
tempt has been made to find out what the 
average farmer actually thought. It is hoped 
that this study of one of the best organized 
anti-AAA movements, the Farmers’ Inde- 
pendence Council of America, will be of as- 
sistance in evaluating the question of, “How 
much real grass roots opposition to the AAA 
actually existed from 1935 to 1938?” Since 
relatively little study has been done to deter- 
mine the attitudes of farm organizations and 
farmers’ movements toward the agricultural 
New Deal, it is time that the door be pushed 
ajar. 

The Farmers’ Council was formerly or- 
ganized as of April 11, 1935. The organiza- 
tional meeting, held at the Raleigh Hotel 
in the nation’s capital, was attended by Stan- 
ley F. Morse, an employee of the American 
Liberty League and owner of the Edgehill 
Plantation in South Carolina, Fred L. Craw- 
ford, Congressman from Michigan, E. B. 
Dorsett of the Pennsylvania Grange, A. M. 
Loomis of the National Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion, Kurt Grunwald, a New York City agri- 
cultural engineer, and E. V. Wilcox of the 
Country Gentleman. Dr. Charles W. Burkett 
of New York and former director of the 
Kansas Experiment Station was soon to be 
listed on the letterhead as a second vice-presi- 
dent. Wilcox later testified that William 
Whitfield Woods, president of the American 
Institute of Meat Packers, “evidenced an 
interest” in the Council shortly after it was 
organized. At a Chicago meeting in the 
spring or early summer of 1935, Woods inti- 
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mated that possibly he could attract some 
individual cattlemen to aid in the work of 
the Council.* Woods also promised to try 
to help the Council by introducing Morse to 
some officials of the packers, and reportedly 
introduced him to representatives of the Wil- . 
son, Swift, and Cudahy companies.* 
Frederick Rudolph has referred to the 
Council as a lesser right-wing group which 
owed “substantial financial backing to the 
same small group of industrialists who spon- 
sored the Liberty League.” * This is a good 
general description, but the relationship to 
the League was closer that that. The Coun- 
cil was, if not a bastard child of the Liberty 
League, at least a blood cousin. That par- 
entage or close relationship was never openly 
recognized, and on several occasions—even 
under oath—it was denied. The executive 
vice-president of the Council, Stanley F. 
Morse, received a salary of $250 a rnonth from 
the Liberty League during the time he took 
the lead in setting up the Farmers’ Council.® 
In May, June, and July of 1935, while writing 
to the Council president, Dan D. Casement 
of Manhattan, Kansas, Morse used the 
League letterhead.* Morse insisted that the 
Council was completely independent cf the 
League, and, as if to insure this separation, 


“New York Times, April 11, 1936 (on the first anni- 
versary of the founding of the Council). The sequence 
of events and nature of the planning which preceded the 
organizational meeting are unknown. 

* Hearings Before a Special Committee to Investigate 
Lobbying Activities, U. S. Senate, 74th Cong., 2d Sess. 
pursuant to S. Res. 165 and S. Res. 184. Resolutions 
Providing for an Investigation of Lobbying Activities in 
Connection with the So-Called ‘Holding Company Bill’ 
(S. 2796), Part 5, March and April, 1936, p. 1847. 
Hereafter cited as Senate Hearings, Lobbying Activities. 

* Ibid., pp. 1901-1902. 

* Frederick Rudolph, “The American Liberty League, 
1934-1940," The American Historical Review, LVI (Oc- 
tober, 1950), 32. Rexford G. Tugwell (The Democratic 
Roosevelt, 1957, p. 224) referred to the League as 
“That strange grouping of rabid reactionaries, financiers, 
big businessmen and corporation lawyers.” 

* Senate Hearings, Lobbying Activities, p. 1885. 

* Casement Collection of Kansas State University at 
Manhattan, Kansas. Casement deposited with the writer 
all of his letters, manuscripts, leaflets, and diverse printed 
or mimeographed materials of the Council. The writer 
has this material in the files of the Kansas State Univer- 
sity Department of History, Government and Philosophy. 
Hereafter cited as Casement Collection. 
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a letter of July 24, 1935, was typed on the 
back side of the League letterhead.’ 

A Council typewritten letterhead, dated 
May 23, 1935, listed the office as being located 
at 1058 National Press Building in Washing- 
ton, D.C." The Senate hearings to investi- 
gate lobbying activities has made it clear that, 
at the outset, the Council used the same 
headquarters as that of the League. It was 
also shown that Council officers later charged 
telegraphic expenses to the account of the 
Liberty League.’ This is not surprising since 
Morse had been working as an agricultural 
adviser for the League with the assignment 
of investigating the AAA.'® Other evidence 
of a link with the League existed in the fact 
that in May, 1935, Casement was a member 
of the Advisory Council of the League.” 

As of May 28, 1935, the Council was schem- 
ing to become a “genuine farmers’ organiza- 
tion, originating in the Corn Belt.” '* With 
this in mind, Morse, the leading light and 
chief propagandist of the organization, sug- 
gested that the main office should be trans- 
ferred to Chicago."* The Council headquar- 
ters were soon domiciled in two small office 
rooms at 166 West Jackson Boulevard in 
Chicago and incorporated under Illinois law. 
At first the Council had reportedly used 
League facilities;** and in Chicago, as in 
Washington, Morse used the League’s steno- 
graphic personnel. At the same time, this 
so-called farm organization clothed itself in 
the same fiction of non-partisanship as that 
claimed by the Liberty League.” 

A news release dated August 11, 1935, pro- 
claimed the establishment of a nation-wide 
organization of farmers, “founded by farm- 
ers to protect them from the further loss of 
their individual rights.”** The following 
statement accompanied the printed speech 
which Morse presented in December before 
the Commodity Club of New York: 

The Farmers’ Independence Council of America 

is a patriotic non-partisan farmers’ organization 

formed for the purpose of disseminating among 
the farmers of the country full and accurate in- 
formation concerning national agricultural poli- 
cies and legislation, including the AAA. Also it 
wishes to help formulate a sound, constructive 
national farm program designed to place the con- 
trol of American agriculture in the hands of the 


farmers 
All farmers who wish to preserve their liberty 


and our present form of government are urged 
to join the Farmers’ Independent [sic] Council 
and to contribute to it financially, if they so 
desire.” 


A mimeographed statement of the Council 
quoted the president of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, Charles E. Col- 
lins of Colorado, as saying, “All that the 
sensible farmers of this country want is a 
damn good leaving alone.” ** 

An undated leaflet of the Council affirmed 
the belief that extravagance in government 
was only a step short of corruption. The 
federal government was asked to balance 
the budget and cease interfering in strictly 
state and local affairs."* Another circular 
characterized the New Deal farm program 
as an “ever-growing, self-perpetuating, tax- 
eating bureaucracy.” *” The claim was made 
that a minority of farmers aligned with the 
AAA was enforcing regimentation upon the 
rest. Farmers in South Dakota and adjoin- 
ing states were supposed to be smarting un- 
der governmental restrictions in spite of the 


" Ibid., July 24, 1935. 

* Ibid., May 23, 1935. Casement received correspond- 
ence dated August 2, 1935, which reporte! that the 
Crusaders had offered offices rent free to the Council, 
“possibly in the Field Building.” 

* Senate Hearings, Lobbying Activities, p. 1854. 

” New York Times, April 11, 1936. 

™ According to Time magazine, January 20, 1936, 
p. 17, Casement was a charter member of the League. 
He was a wealthy rancher-farmer, owning a large farm 
(3,500 acres) near Manhattan, Kansas, where he built 
up a fine reputation as a feeder and showman of good 
cattle. His portrait hangs in the Saddle and Sirloin Club 
in Chicago, and in January of 1958 Casement was 
named to the “Cowboy Hall of Fame” in Oklahoma 
City. 

™ Casement Collection, Morse to Casement, May 28, 
1935, 

“Ibid. 

™ Senate Hearings, Lobbying Activities, pp. 1905, 1925. 

* Rudolph, “The American Liberty League, 1934- 
1940,” p. 33. The partisan position of the Council is 
discussed at a later point in this paper. 

* Casement Collection, mimeographed pamphlet which 
included the press release; no address, 4 pages, August 
11, 1935. 

" Ibid., December 5, 1935. This speech was printed 
by the Council with the Council address listed as 166 
W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 

** Ibid., pamphlet, n.d. Only one Council circular re- 
fers to Collins as an officer of the Council. Apparently 
he was an officer, at least for a short ped; see the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce and the deraid and Ex- 
aminer, August 30, 1935. 

” Ibid., mimeographed pamphlet of the Council, n.d., 
but likely of the summer of 1935. 

Ibid., mimeographed circular, August, 1935. 
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generous benefit payments they received.*' 
In a radio address over the NBC network 
Morse told his listeners that a majority of 
farmers did not favor the AAA or its “rural 
Tammany” of 115,000 county committeemen 
and 4,200 production control associations.** 
One of the enumerated objectives was to 
uphold the “principles of Americanism” in 
opposition to destructive radicalism. To 
achieve this end farmers must “insist that 
the Government shall not compete with any 
business, whether agricultural, industrial or 
commercial.” Moreover, “control of national 
agricultural policy” should be vested “in the 
farmers of the United States, instead of in 
the Federal Government.” ** 

The Council’s extreme attitude toward the 
AAA was made clear at an early date. The 
leading publicist of the organization pictured 
the AAA program as a socialistic-commu- 
nistic scheme to subsidize the farmer or place 
him on the dole in order to secure his vote. 
With this regimentation of the farmer ac- 
complished, “Communism in the rest of the 
country would be easy.” ** In a speech dur- 
ing Farmers’ Week, at Ohio State University, 
Morse appealed to the farmer as a patriotic 
American individual. He assailed the AAA 
as an agricultural tragedy of the “farm relief 
racket,” which threatened to sap the farmer's 
independence and turn him into an “object 
of charity.” He appealed to the farmers to 
rid themselves of “racketeers and college- 
bred crack-pots,” for politics was contaminat- 
ing farmers and their organizations “espe- 
cially the Farm Bureau in several states” and 
the Extension Service.” 

The Council expanded its plans to include 
the establishment of state associations which 
were to be non-profit and, at least in stated 
theory, non-partisan. The Nebraska branch 
of the organization elected state officers and 
trustees on March 20, 1936. The articles of 
incorporation listed the following objectives 
and purposes: “To conduct investigations, 
study and research” of state or federal farm 
programs and proposals, and to aid in the 
formulation of state, regional, and national 
agricultural programs.*® The Lincoln State 
Journal reported the birth of the Nebraska 
branch by saying that the founders subscribed 
to the demand that all New Deal legislation 


“as put forth in the theories of the Tugwells 
and the Frankfurters” be abandoned.** Case- 
ment sent a congratulatory telegram to the 
newly formed branch and in it denounced the 
federal administration for its contemptuous 
plan to buy votes with farm benefit checks.”* 

Morse was quite hopeful that many state 
units would come into being and that farmers 
across the nation would readily enroll them- 
selves as active members. The available evi- 
dence indicates that his hopes were never 
realized. Ohio attained organizational struc- 
ture—possibly other states did also—but noth- 
ing was given wide press circulation as con- 
cerns state activity. In January, 1936, the 
director of agriculture for the National 
Broadcasting Company complained of 
Morse’s failure to submit, according to verbal 
agreement, facts relating to the extent of 
Council membership and the distribution of 
the same.*® In correspondence to Casement 
in February of 1936, it was pointed out that 
membership had grown to 400 in 39 states.*° 
It is not known as to how many were dues 
paying members. Council policy provided that 
a person became an active member by paying 
25 cents dues (in stamps). An associate mem- 
ber was not required to pay dues.** It is ap- 
parent that dues did not provide an important 
source of income, for at this rate they could 
not have provided more than $100 annual in- 
come. A financial statement covering the pe- 
riod from August-1, 1935, to December 31, 
1936, listed the total of contributions, dues, 
and miscellaneous income for the national 
office as being $46,794.20." 

Judging by its financial basis, the national 

* Ibid., mimeographed pamphlet, n.d., but probably 
early fall of 1935. 

* Ibid., mimeographed copy of address for members, 
October 11, 1935. 

* Ibid., pamphlet, n.d. 

* Tbid., printed speech, see f.n. 17. 

* The Columbus Evening Dispatch, front page news, 
January 31, 1936. 

Casement Collection, mimeographed press release, 
March 23, 1936, Farmers’ Independence Council, Hotel 
Lincoln, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

* Lincoln State Journal, March 21, 1936. 

* Thid. 

™” Casement Collection, copy of letter written by di- 
rector of agriculture, National Broadcasting Company, 
January 10, 1936. 

® Ibid.. Morse to Casement, February 4, 1936. 

* tbid., membership form letter, April 1, 1936. 

* Ibid., financial statement prepared by Stanley F. 
Morse, February 9, 1937. 
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organization was more head than body. The 
lobby investigation brought out the fact that 
it was primarily business or industrial inter- 
ests which had provided the financial support 
for the Council, rather than the farmer. The 
most important single geographic source of 
Council income appears to have been the 
area between Wilmington, Delaware, and 
New York City, along with the Chicago meat 
packing offices. According to sworn testimony, 
contributions of $1,000 or more were made by 
the following persons: Lammot du Pont of 
Wilmington, Delaware, $5,000; J. N. Pew, 
Jr., of Sun Oil Company, $2,000; Arthur 
Beeter, attorney for Swift and Company of 
Chicago, $3,500; G. E. Baldwin of the Libby, 
McNeill and Libby Company, $1,500; Alfred 
P. Sloan, president of General Motors, $1,000; 
S. M. Swenson of 52 Wall Street, $1,000; 
R. E. Fisher of the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company, $1,000; and A. C. Corbishley of 
Swift and Company, $1,000.** There may 
have been other large contributions, but they 
did not come out in the Senate hearings nor 
did the New York Times report them, Other 
large concerns had interested members, such 
as the Caterpillar Company and the Institute 
of American Meat Packers.** 

In the spring of 1936 the Council became 
involved in the hearings before a special Sen- 
ate Committee to investigate lobbying activi- 
ties. A two-page mimeographed letter for the 
Council membership referred to the lobby 
investigation as that of the “Black Inquisi- 
torial Committee.” Morse was convinced that 
a “dictatorship invading the constitutional 
rights of American citizens and using terror- 
istic methods . . . is a partially accomplished 
fact.”*° The executive vice-president espe- 
cially demonstrated his defiance by branding 
as false any allegation of the Committee that 
the Council was connected with the American 
Liberty League and taking a similar position 
toward the Committee’s contention that the 
Council was “only a smoke-screen for ‘big 
business’ because a few wealthy men have 
contributed to our cause.” ** Morse then cited 
the fact that Lammot du Pont owned a 
cattle farm. This latter information was in- 
cluded, evidently, with the purpose of assur- 
ing members that du Pont and others were 
farmers, not business men. At the same time 
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the circular implied that the Council was the 
only “organized farmer opposition to the un- 
sound unAmerican schemes” of the New 
Deal Administration. 

The organization was a very active propa- 
ganda organ throughout the national election 
campaign of 1936. Council opposition to the 
AAA was aired over nation-wide radio pro- 
grams, in periodicals of wide circulation, and 
by the distribution of printed copies of 
speeches and mimeographed spurious po- 
etry.** Council officials, on hearing of plans 
for an agricultural conference to be held in 
Washington, January 10 and 11, 1936, sug- 
gested to New Deal leaders that representa- 
tives of the Council be invited to attend and 
participate.** Chester C. Davis, administrator 
of the AAA, sent the following telegram to 
Council president Casement: 

Neither the so-called quote Farmers Independence 

Council of America unquote nor any other affili- 

ates or representatives of the American Liberty 

League or of the big processor groups are invited 

to the agricultural conference here Friday and 

Saturday stop this is a meeting of farmers and 

their representatives.” 


Casement, according to the New York Sun, 
had reminded Davis of the Supreme Court 
ruling on the AAA and suggested that a 
majority of American farmers endorsed the 


* Senate Hearings, Lobbying Activities, pp. 1901, 1902, 
1905, 1912, 1922. The New York Times, April 15, 1936, 
carried a front page report drawn from the Senate 
Hearings, listing as contributors in the $500 bracket 
such persons as: J. N. Leonard, hay commission broker, 
$590; Winthrop W. Alrich, chairman of the board of 
Chase National Bank of New York, $500; Oakley 
Thorne of New York, $500; George A. Ball of Muncie, 
Indiana, $500; C. H. Haskell of the du Pont Company, 
$500; A. G. Milbank of New York, $500; and E. P. 
Prentiss of Boston, $499.75. 

™ Casement Collection. 

* Ibid., membership letter, 2 pages, April 20, 1936. 

™ Ibid. 

* tbid., printed and mimeographed materials. The 
Saturday Evening Post, Review of Reviews, and the 
Country Home Magazine carried articles written by 
Casement. Some of Morse’s as well as Casement’s 
speeches were printed and distributed. Various poems 
carried the initials of Morse. One, entitled “The Na- 
tion’s Crackpot (with apologies to Longfellow),” opened 
this way: “Under the spreading White House roof—the 
nation’s crackpot stands; His nibs a flighty man is he, 
With schemes from other lands, And the workings of 
his crafty mind—aAre loose as rubber bands.” 

* New York Sun, January 8, 1936. 

* New York Herald Tribune, January 10, 1936. The 
telegram copy which Casement received is in the Case- 
ment Collection. 
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Court's action.“ The Council president of- 
fered no evidence whatsoever that he had 
grounds for interpreting the farmers’ opin- 
ions in this light. 

Over a period of two active years the 
Council presented its arguments within an 
anti-New Deal framework. The New Deal, 
it was maintained, was sapping the farmers’ 
independence and paying him for his vote. 
Government expenditures were impossibly 
high. The farmer should oppose the centrali- 
zation of government in Washington; the 
AAA was socialistic or communistic; the 
farmer was losing his individual freedom by 
progressive regimentation. Farmers could not 
benefit themselves by an alignment with 
labor. Instead, “the farmer as the basic capi- 
talist should seek to arouse his logical ally, 
industrial capital.” The law of supply and 
demand, drouth and prosperity, could regu- 
late farm prices better than any government; 
the AAA was evolution in reverse, for it 
would insure the survival of those least fit to 
survive; the attempt to regulate farm prices 
by limiting production was not sound; and 
there was “no fundamental truth” that 
branded the tariff as wrong.** If the New 
Deal were not defeated, the entire nation 
would be threatened with communism such 
as existed in Russia.** 

President Casement’s Chicago Executive 
Club speech did show another side, one 
which demonstrated a broader understand- 
ing of the ailments of the United States 
economy. He said that industry needed to 
inaugurate a “uniform policy of sharing with 
labor such profits as may accrue,” and “un- 
questionably also big business can greatly 
advantage itself, gain public respect and con- 
fidence by lowering costs and increasing pro- 
duction through reducing its often ridicu- 
lously high executive salary overhead.” 

Casement and some Council members were 
concerned with the loss of personal freedom 
as they saw the expansion of governmental 
operations. In this light they attacked the 
agricultural New Deal with sincerity and 
vigor.** It is not clear as to how many others 
associated with the Council shared this deep 
concern. It would appear that many farmers 
who considered economic opportunity as be- 
ing most significant to their personal freedom 
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were not satisfied with the vague general solu- 
tions suggested by the Council. 

From time to time the Council exchanged 
word blows with the Department of Agri- 
culture. On March 12, 1936, the Council 
claimed that New Deal agriculturalists were 
unwilling to debate farm problems with Case- 
ment.*® Morse wrote Henry a Wallace, Oc- 
tober 5, calling attention to the latter’s 
attacks upon the Council, and particularly 
singling out Wallace’s Decorah, lowa, speech 
on October 3. Assailing the New Deal with 
characteristic enthusiasm, he queried: “Do 
you really believe, Mr. Secretary, that these 
rabble-rousing efforts of President Roosevelt 
and other New Dealers to stir class hatred 
constitutes true Democracy?” ** A_ subse- 
quent circular jibed at Wallace for the gov- 
ernment’s farm policy activity just before 
election time. This top Council official 
charged the New Deal administration with 
using public funds to try to silence critics and 
to perpetuate itself in power. At the same 
time the Council was presented as being a 
movement of patriotic Americans who used 
private funds to oppose subversive purposes 
and unsound schemes. 

Friction between the New Deal and the 
Council was increased at the time the hear- 
ings of the Lobby Investigation Committee 
were being held. Wilcox, Grunwald, and 
Morse were called to testify before the Com- 


“New York Sun, January 8, 1936. 

“Casement Collection, radio speech entitled “The 
Real Farm Problem,” before the Executives’ Clubs of 
Chicago, Friday, February 28, 1936. 

“ Tbid., mimeographed circular issued by the Chicago 
office of the Council, August 19 (no year given, but ap- 
parently in 1935 or 1936). During the fall of 1936 vari- 
ous circulars stressed the “Russianization of American 
agriculture,” and the communization of United States. 

* Ibid., “The Real Farm Problem.” 

“ James C. Carey, “William Allen White and Dan D. 
Casement on Government Regulation,” Agricultural His- 
tory, XXXIII (January, 1959), 16-21. Casement affirmed 
that dependence upon group security would result in 
the submergence of moral fiber for the individual. 

“ Casement Collection, mimeographed circular, Chi- 
cago office of Council, March 12 (no year listed, prob- 
ably 1936). Morse referred to a Northwestern Univer- 
sity program at which he had expected Casement to 
discuss the farm. situation with Chester Davis of the 
AAA, and to a projected Town Hall debate in New 
York City for which Casement accepted and Wallace 
declined. 

“ Ibid., mimeographed circular to Council members 
with copy of letter Morse had written to Wallace, Oc- 
tober 5, 1936. 
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mittee in April of 1936.*7 Morse telegraphed 
the Committee that he would not appear 
unless he were subpoenaed. The Committee 
promptly had a subpoena issued.** Morse 
then conferred in Chicago with the law firm 
of Winston, Strawn, and Shaw. Significantly, 
Ralph M. Shaw, member of the firm, was 
chairman of the Illinois Division of the Amer- 
ican Liberty League.” 

The fiction of non partisanship was demol- 
ished at the investigation when Morse was 
confronted with correspondence from his files. 
Several letters had passed between Morse and 
A. M. Swain of the Republican Victory 
League of Indiana. Both Swain and Morse, 
according to the letters, thought the League 
and the Council could cooperate very effec- 
tively to check the New Deal in Indiana. 
The executive secretary of the Republican 
Victory League of Indiana had written Morse 
in January, 1936, “It would appear that if all 
these nonpolitical organizations become really 
active, they have a very salutary political 
effect.” Morse, meanwhile, was encouraging 
Swain to give individual support to the 
Council: “I do not believe the Republicans 
can aid their own cause more than they 
can by encouraging individuals to raise con- 
tributions to our movement.”*! 

The most active period of the Council was 
during the 1936 national election stretch. At 
this time the partisanship character of the or- 
ganization was most apparent. In March, 
1936, a membership letter charged the admin- 
istration’s farm program with having as a 
main purpose the paying of half a billion 
dollars to the farmers before election. The 
criticism castigated such a collective’ farming 
plan as government control or “the Russian 
system.” ** In a speech, later printed and 
distributed, Morse asked if it was mere coin- 
cidence that the New Deal was about to issue 
half dollars bearing the face of P. T. Barnum, 
whose business had been to “fool the public.” 
Morse claimed he had evidence to show that 
Roosevelt was the “most dangerously unstable 
man” who had ever been President.™ 

Two weeks before the 1936 national elec- 
tion the Council literature took on an extreme 
“Crisis for American Liberty” approach in 
an attack upon the New Deal. The Roose- 
velt administration was castigated as being 


communistic, while its “political pirates” of 
the New Deal planned to roll up huge ma- 
jorities by repeaters and other trickery.” 
“Comrades Tugwell, Frank, Ezekiel, Cohen, 
Perkins et al. lie low in their snug govern- 
ment berths waiting for the re-election of the 
New Deal that they may hasten the advent 
of the Soviet States of America.” President 
Roosevelt was charged with insincerity when 
he disclaimed communist support, and the 
Council depicted “poor Henry Wallace” as 
continuing his “plaintive bleatings” for chang- 
ing the Constitution. 

The overwhelming New Deal victory in 
the elections was followed by a lull in Council 
operations. A letter to members included the 
comment that there must have been a good 
reason why sixteen million American voters 
patriotically opposed the New Deal.*® Morse 
maintained that this group consisted mainly 
of the most substantial and useful citizens of 
United States, those “creators of progress and 
true producers of basic wealth.” An attempt 
to revitalize the Council was proposed in the 
spring of 1937 when President Roosevelt was 
first defeated over the Supreme Court issue. 
This new hope set Morse off on another ram- 
page against the New Deal in his battle to 
“save American democracy.” He believed— 
or wrote that he believed—that liberty was 
unsafe and would remain so until the people 
realized that President Roosevelt's real aim 
was to become “DICTATOR of the United 
States.”"* At the same time Morse asked that 
members flood Congress with letters and tele- 
grams to oppose court packing and to have 
the Executive Reorganization bill killed. 

Roosevelt’s landslide victory in 1936 proved 
to be a mortal wound for the Council just 

“ Ibid., 2 page form letter for Council membership, 
April 20, 1936, signed by Morse. 

“ New York Times, April 11, 1936. 

“ Ibid., April 15, 1936. 

Ibid. 

™ Senate Hearings, Lobbying Activities, p. 1945. 

™ Casement Collection, mimeographed letter for Coun- 
cil membership, March 18, 1936. 

® Ibid., printed speech entitled “The Crisis for Ameri- 
can Liberty.” On September 25, 1936, Morse spoke to 
the Missouri Republican Editors’ Association at St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

™ Ibid., 2 page form letter for Council membership, 
October 20, 1936. 

* Ibid., form letter for Council membership, November 
20, 1936. 

™ Ibid., form letter for Council membership, May 29, 
1937. 
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as it did for the Liberty League. There is 
little evidence of vigorous Council activity 
after May of 1937. Various states organized 
Liberty Leagues, and an Illinois-based Corn 
Belt Liberty League came into existence. Cor- 
respondence reveals that the leaders of the 
state leagues and the Council were coopera- 
tive, but just what role was played by the 
latter is not manifest. In 1938 lower farm 
prices caused a new stir of farmer discontent, 
but the Council had played out its main 
scene and did not take advantage of the op- 
portunity, if one really existed. 

It would appear that the Council, through- 
out its duration, made little effort to work 
with the older established farm movements. 
On the other hand, it occasionally claimed 
that the AAA fomented “class and sectional 
hatred,” and that many fine men among the 
county agents and in the American Farm 
Bureau Federation were misled by the ad- 
ministration’s propaganda.** The Council's 
executives collected five letters of Farm Bu- 
reau members and printed a two-page pam- 
phlet to point out that there were some 
Bureau members who opposed the Bureau’s 
friendly position toward the AAA. The pam- 
phlet carried in large black capital type the 
enthusiastic headline of “Farmers Start Re- 
bellion Against False Farm Bureau Leader- 
ship.” °* The Council membership letter of 
March 18, 1936, also claimed a rising farmer 
protest at being “sold out” by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation.*® There evidently 
was little farmer response to these and other 
broadsides. 

There is no simple method by which one 
can evaluate the significance of the Farmers’ 
Independence Council. The available facts go 
further in demonstrating what the Council 
was not, rather than what it was. The Coun- 
cil, as did the Liberty League, failed in its 
objective of becoming a popular movement 
of the common man—in this case, the dirt 
farmer. The leaders of this organization of 
infinitesimal membership offered considerable 
press and radio opposition to the AAA; yet 
at no time did more than a very small rep- 
resentation of farmers actively support the 
movement. Ordinary farmers did not demon- 
strate any widespread interest in the organiza- 
tion or its stated program. The results 


suggest that the small-crop farmer could not 
be stirred to active opposition to New Deal 
farm policies—at least not in an alignment 
with the Council. With all its criticism, the 
Council offered no serious constructive pro- 
gram for solving the agricultural problems 
of the country. It would seem that the or- 
ganization wanted the farmers to believe that 
there was no real farm emergency. 

The mounting evidence reveals that the 
Council was in fact, if not in name, related 
to the Liberty League. The generally ac- 
cepted conclusion that there was no formal 
farm branch of the League may be correct, 
but even this is not positive.’ As late as 
April 20, 1936, Morse branded as “absolutely 
false” the allegation that the Council was con- 
nected with the Liberty League. Although 
the two may have maintained formal inde- 
pendence, it appears that the League helped 
bring the Council into being and attempted 
to encourage it to grow into a strong farm 
boy. During the joint life of these two or- 
ganizations they seemed to have remained 
city cousins—if not closer relatives than that. 
They had the same target, the New Deal, 
although the League was shooting at a wider 
target area. Both groups had strikingly simi- 
lar policies, plans of action, and sources of 
financial support. 

Why did the Council go to the extreme 
of denying any relationship with the League? 
It may be that the latter was thought to be 
so unpopular with farmers that it was politic 
for the Council to profess isolation from any- 
thing associated with the League. Since the 
Farmers’ Council was not strictly what it 
claimed to be, namely, a farmers’ organiza- 
tion, there was all the more reason to disown 
the city relationship. It is possible that the 
League preferred to have these vitriolic at- 
tacks upon the government appear to origi- 
nate in an entirely independent organization. 

An often stated objective of the Council was 
that it was a nonpartisan attempt to “help 


 Ibid., mimeographed release, Chicago office, Sep- 
tember 16, 1935. 

“Ibid., printed pamphlet, “Farmers Start Rebellion 
Against False Farm Bureau Leadership,” Chicago office, 
March, 1936. 

® Ibid., form letter for Council membership, March 18, 
1936, 

Rudolph, 
1940,” op. cit. 


“The American Liberty League, 1934— 
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the farmer protect his individual rights,” but 
an analysis of its activities shows that its 
purpose was more that of discrediting the 
New Deal administration by focusing discon- 
tent upon the AAA." 

The Council was a failure in spite of the 
fact that theoretically much of its approach 
should have had a traditional psychological 
appeal. Farmers, prior to 1932, often were 
thought of as being strong exponents of in- 
dividualism and vigorous opponents of eco- 
nomic regimentation. It would seem that 


AAA than is suggested here, for some farm- 
ers who opposed the New Deal farm program 
might well have balked at lining up with 
the Council crowd. Indifference to the 
Council, then, cannot be construed necessar- 
ily as having been support for the AAA. In 
any event, the Farmers’ Independence Coun- 
cil fought the current in a losing battle, for it 
was not destined to ride over the New Deal 
along a highway built on a grass roots ground 
swell. It died out having become little more 
than it had been at the beginning, a propa- 


either the earlier view was over-emphasized 
or that the Depression jarred farmers out of 
their old habits, and that their financial hard- 
ships, accentuated by their incapacity to bar- 
gain collectively in the economy, pushed them 
in the direction of governmental aid. There 
may have been greater discontent with the 


ganda organ for industry, the meat packers, 
and some large cattle interests. 


“ Casement Collection, dozens of mimeographed or 
printed forms, circulars, pamphlets, news releases, and 
membership letters not cited here were prepared and 
circulated with the purpose of generating discontent with 
the AAA. 


HOW TO PREVENT HENS FROM SCRATCHING 


The Valley Ledger says that a Yankee has invented a method of keeping hens from 
scratching in gardens. The plan is to tie two of the toes of one foot. The hen cannot 
scratch with the tied foot, and she cannot stand on that foot alone to scratch with the other. 


—This is the age of invention. 
—The New Genesee Farmer and Gardener's Journal (1840) 


OF THE RAGE OF LOVE IN MARES 


It is reported by some of our English Farriers, that mares being proudly and highly 
kept, will at the spring of the year, when their blood begins to wax warm, if they chance, 
when they go to the water, to see their shadows therein, that presently they will fall into 
an extreme love therewith, and from that love into such a hot rage, that they will forget 
either to eat or drink, and never cease there, about the pasture, gazing strangely, and looking 
oft about and behind them. The cure of this folly, is, presently to lead the mare to the water 
again, and there to let her see herself as before, and the second sight will utterly extinguish 


the memory of the first, and so take away her folly. 
—From Markham’s Masterpiece (1668) 


SOOT MANURE 


If the soot of our chimneys can be converted into manure, the sooner the fact be estab- 
lished, the better for the agricultural interest; but if in addition to its power of aiding the 
growth of vegetables, it possesses the virtue of preserving them from the attacks and ravages 
of noxious and destructive insects, or has hitherto been deemed of no value, becomes a very 
important article in domestic economy. On this subject we have received a letter from a med- 
ical gentleman in New York, a friend to agriculture; and also a communication from an- 
other source, which recommend to the serious attention of our brother Plough Boys, as well 
as households in general, who had better preserve their soot for the above valuable purposes, 


then to throw it away. 
—From the Plough Boy (1819) 
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Farm Debt Adjustments During the Depression — 
The Other Side of the Coin 


Ernest Feper 


“Can we learn from the past?” This ques- 
tion was asked by the author of a recent 
article on farm debt adjustments which 
appeared in this journal.’ The obvious an- 
swer would seem to be in the affirmative 
since human beings have the mental equip- 
ment to summarize historical events and 
to extrapolate and perhaps apply the “lessons 
of the past.” On second thought, however, 
it becomes perhaps doubtful whether our 
learning ability is as great as we like to 
assume. It is all the more doubtful when, 
like the above-mentioned article, one deals 
with economic and other social activities 
that have strong political connotations and 
where one uses, often by necessity, a set of 
value judgments for their appraisal. 

“Do we apply the lessons of the past?” 
would be a more significant query, and here 
the answer seems to become still more un- 
certain. To “apply the lessons of history” 
implies a weighing of what, in the past, was 
and what was not important, a selection of 
relevant results of specific activities, and an 
appraisal of the results that would be pro- 
duced by similar activities under a different, 
more recent setting. This not only takes 
great insight, but becomes—even after all 
historical facts have been duly marshalled— 
a matter of subjective preference. Thus the 
same set of historical events teaches often 
quite contradictory lessons. 


Farm Desr ApyustMents: A 
Comp.ex 


The subject of farm debt adjustments is 
an interesting and complex one for the social 
scientist: he cannot approach it without be- 
coming aware of the fact that it has economic 
as well as sociological, political, and legal 
implications. Until the 1930’s there were no 
provisions in the United States to take care 


ERNEST FEDER is Associate Professor in the 
Department of Agricultural Economics, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 
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of farmers who, for reasons beyond their 
control, became the victims of unfavorable 
economic turns of events, and, generally 
speaking, farmers had been excluded alto- 
gether from many of the social and economic 
advances from which urban people and urban 
institutions had benefited. During the last 
three decades, the task of making such pro- 
visions, of letting farmers participate more 
fully in measures of social and economic 
security, became a matter of real concern. 
Significantly, realization of these objectives 
began with debt adjustment procedures in 
the early thirties. 

Farm debt adjustments have been and 
still are (as will be pointed out more fully) 
a source of great political controversy. They 
have aroused bitter ideological battles, and 
they have been indicative of the way in 
which our society functions. Thus the prob- 
lem of farm debt adjustments goes well be- 
yond the measurement of the success of the 
voluntary debt adjustment committees of 
which the author of the previously mentioned 
article speaks. 


Tue SETTLEMENT OF ConrLicts: A 
FuNcrion oF THE Law 


Human relations, especially business re- 
lations, are regulated extensively by law. 
One of the important functions of law is 
to bring about comprornises or settlements 
between the conflicting interests of individ- 
uals or groups whenever conditions arise 
which bring the conflicts out into the open. 
The adjustable nature of these legal devices 
determines the extent to which conflicting 
interests are actually settled over time. For 
example, a century ago a debtor who failed 
to pay his debts could be deprived of all 
he owned for the rest of his life and thrown 
in jail; today a creditor cannot deprive the 
debtor of the means of earning a living, or 


*H. C. M. Case, “Farm Debt Adjustments During the 
Early 1930's,” Agricultural History, XXXIV (October, 
1960), 173-181. 
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a debtor has the privilege of going through 
bankruptcy, ridding himself of all his debts 
and starting life anew. The extent to which 
society forces individuals or groups, through 
the law, to compromise their interests with 
those of others whose interests are in con- 
flict with their own is determined largely 
by political and economic factors.* Since 
political and economic power changes, the 
protection of the interests of a given group 
changes. It is easily possible, for example, 
with respect to the relations between creditors 
and debtors, or between employers and wage 
earners, to demarcate periods during which 
the interests of the former are highly pro- 
tected, as against periods in which the latter’s 
interests are advanced. 

The history of farm debt settlements is 
a case in point. Until the passage of the 
Frazier Lemke Act in 1933 (section 75 of 
the U. S. Bankruptcy Act), creditors had an 
unlimited right to enforce their secured and 
unsecured claims against farmers, including, 
of course, mortgage foreclosures. Only on 
rare occasions did states suspend this right 


temporarily through moratorium legislation. 
Forced sales could be, and have been, carried 
out against farmers even on a large scale, 
regardless of the social consequences for the 
rural communities or for the economy as a 
whole.* The Great Depression exposed the 
inherent, ordinarily dormant, conflict of inter- 


est between lenders and borrowers. With 
the passage of the Frazier Lemke Act, the 
absolute right of creditors to claim enforce- 
ment was radically altered.* The statute was 
quite ingenious, even though it was some- 
times obscurely worded and its meaning had 
to be clarified through a series of Supreme 
Court decisions—but this is by no means 
unusual in our legislation. It offered creditors 
and insolvent farmers, first, a chance to ar- 
rive at a “voluntary” settlement by extending, 
reducing, or otherwise adjusting the cred- 
itors’ claims under the supervision of the 
courts. This settlement was, of course, not 
wholly voluntary from the point of view of 
the creditor, because if he balked, the farmer 
could force him, at his discretion, into a 
compulsory debt-adjustment procedure. It 
is obvious that the creditors’ right to the 
forced sale of farms was being seriously 


abridged in favor of the insolvent farmer 
who wished to continue farming and in 
favor of the rural communities which were 
threatened by economic and moral disintegra- 
tion. 

It is by now largely forgotten that the 
Frazier Lemke Act was violently attacked 
by lending institutions which saw in this 
legislation—quite mistakenly, of course—a 
“socialist” measure, and that during the 
most crucial years of the depression they 
were aided and abetted in their opposition 
by the lower Federal Courts throughout the 
country, until the Supreme Court declared 
the Act constitutional in 1937. By this time, 
untold thousands of farmers had lost their 
farms. Consequently, the direct, measurable 
benefits of the Act were small, though indi- 
rect benefits were most likely substantial,® 
including the successful activities of the vol- 
untary debt adjustment committees brought 
about to some extent by the “stick and carrot” 
treatment of creditors through the Act. 
Tue Continutnc Conriicr or INTERESTS: 
Tue Pennucum Swines 


It would seem that the shock which the 
Great Depression caused should have mo- 
tivated us to use the lessons of the 1930's 
and to attempt to prevent a possible repetition 
of large-scale farm foreclosures and bank- 
ruptcies. Indeed, for nearly two decades, 


*It is not implied, of course, that human behavior 
is exclusively regulated by law or that human relations 
always result in confict—far from it. Reference is 
made only to those circumstances in which a conflict 
actually arises. Conflicts can also be settled outside 
of the realm of the law, as when during the depression 
farmers resisted farm foreclosures by bringing guns and 
ropes to the foreclose sales. We are referring here only 
to peaceful settlement of conflicts, through the use of 
law. 

*It is interesting to note in this context that the 
relation between employers and workers does not lack a 
certain similarity with that between creditors and 
debtors as far as shifting the costs of carrying out or 
enforcing economic and legal privileges from their 
owners to society (i.c.. when workers are dismissed as 
a result of slackening in demand). 

‘Farmers were not the only ones to benefit from such 
legislation. 

*For details, see Ernest Feder, “Farmer-Debtor Relief 
Legislation in the U. S. and in Switzerland,” Journal 
of Farm Economics, XXXIV (May, 1952), 229-241. 

*For details of the operation and impact of the Act, 
see J. A. Munger and Ernest Feder, The Frazier Lemke 
Act, Its Impact on Farmers and Lenders, Northern Great 
Plains, ARS-43, No. 43, USDA, Agricultural Research 
Service, Washington, D. C., January, 1957, 
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until 1956, Congress discussed in consider- 
able detail, and almost passed, legislation to 
replace the Frazier Lemke Act, which ex- 
pired in 1949, by a more complete and per- 
manent statute. But the bills which Congress 
dealt with reflected the changing economic 
conditions and mood of the country. A 
close study of the Congressional history of 
farm bankruptcy bills demonstrates that the 
pendulum started to swing away from the 
protection of farmers, such as offered through 
the Frazier Lemke Act, and back toward 
a more complete protection of the creditors’ 
right to forced sale.’ By 1956 the support for 
greater security for farmers had vanished and 
nothing more was heard of this topic which 
had aroused a generation, and no bill was 
ever passed. 

At present there is no legislation in force 
which would assist insolvent farmers in case 
of a depression or natural catastrophe of 
some dimension*—an interesting reflection 
on our ability to learn from history and apply 
the lessons of the past. American agriculture, 
despite its traumatic experience, fatal to 
many thousands of farm people, is still on 
the whole not much better equipped to meet 
a fairly prolonged and sharp period of dis- 
tress than it was in 1929-1930, Nevertheless, 
the burden of meeting the first onslaught of 
economic crisis would be first unloaded on 
the backs of the farmers. Proof? Between 
1955 and the spring of 1957 the twelve states 
of the Great Plains area suffered a drought 
which, according to weather experts, was 
more serious than that of the 1930's. Large 
numbers of farmers suffered financial hard- 
ships; oil companies tightened their credits; 
machinery salesmen went out of business. 
Neither the states nor the federal govern- 
ment was ready to reduce widespread finan- 
cial disaster which would have developed 
on a much larger scale had there not been 
plentiful rains in spring, 1957, nor was the 
federal government eager to step in unless 
the states took the initiative in assisting their 
farmers—which, of course, they did not or 
could not.® Had we learned from the Great 
Depression all there was to be learned, some 
machinery would have been in existence to 
relieve farmers of a burden for which they 
were not responsible or prepared and to put 
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it where it belongs, namely on society as a 
whole. 


VoLuntary Desr ApyUsTMENTs AND 
Lapies’ Arps 


It has been suggested that voluntary debt 
adjustments and adjustment committees were 
successful and should be used again in the 
future if the need arose. No one can mini- 
mize the work of these committees nor be- 
little the commendable intent that gave an 
impetus to their organization, but it is usually 
admitted that they operated effectively only 
on a minor scale.’® They have never succeeded 
in stemming the wave of foreclosures and 
bankruptcies which continued until 1940 and 
even later in some parts of the country. In 
this they resemble the “success” of the Fra- 
zier Lemke Act, which did not stem forced 
sales, either—though for entirely different 
reasons. As a matter of fact, voluntary ad- 
justment procedures can never be organized 
so as to achieve this end because of the very 
nature of this type of settlement. The rea- 
son is that lenders are in a much stronger 
bargaining position than debtors. Lenders 
have, in the absence of legislation which 
curtails their absolute right to claim enforce- 
ment, the full weight of the law and the law 
enforcement agencies behind them to satisfy 
their claims. The truth is that it was not 
the “action of a few creditors” which “made 
it desirable to focus attention upon 
more equitable adjustments of farm 

7A more complete analysis of this development can 
be found in Ernest Feder, “Farmer-Debtor Relief: A 
Case Study,” Journal of Farm Economics, XXXIX (May, 
1957), 451-467, and “What Kind of Bankruptcy legis- 
lation for Farmers?,” Nebraska Law Review (Fall, 
1955), 39-75. 

The political fight against the Frazier Lemke Act or 
bills modeled in accordance with its general provisions 
was led by the large insurance companies, the American 
Bankers Association, and the Federal Land Bank of 
Berkeley, California. By and large, agricultural econo- 
mists took a stand which supported the lending interests. 
It is a strange political paradox that the farm groups, 
with the exception of the Farmers Union, were cither 
allied with the lenders or kept aloof, and all of them 
became disinterested in the problem by 1956. Ironically, 


the fight in favor of greater protection of farmers 
through adequate bankruptcy provisions was carried on 


‘by bankruptcy experts. 


* The Frazier Lemke Act could be revived by Congress 
by extending its period of expiration. 
*Ernest Feder, “Nine Alternative State Drouth Aid 


Measures,” Nebraska Farmer (April, 1957). 
* Rainer Schickele, Agricultural Policy (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1954), p. 400. 
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debts”""—which is only a way of looking 
at the world through rose-colored glasses— 
but that the rank and file of creditors are 
adamant in the collection of their debts and 
usually must be adamant if they are to save 
their own financial skin. To recommend 
voluntary settlement between debtors and 
creditors as a cure in case of widespread dis- 
tress, to make the fate of insolvent debtors 
subject to the good graces of their creditors, 
is like sponsoring a ladies’ aid program in lieu 
of unemployment compensation for laid-off 
workers. 

In contrast, farm debt adjustment legisla- 
tion can be set up as a palliative so as to 
prevent or drastically reduce widespread 
forced sales and the consequent costly ad- 
justments of farm people and agriculture. 
Hence, notwithstanding the allergy which 
many people have towards any and all ex- 
tension of legislative controls, it is submitted 
that a well designed law can achieve that 
“fair” sharing of risk and loss between debt- 
ors, creditors, and society, which is essential 
when debtors become insolvent through no 
fault of their own and when some com- 
promise between their interests, the creditors’ 
claims, and the threatened instability of 
farm communities becomes necessary. A 


Frazier Lemke-type law, passed during a 
year of prosperity prior to the onslaught of 
economic or natural distress, could help nip 
this distress in the bud, just as unemploy- 
ment insurance provides for compensation 
the moment a worker is laid off. 

The foregoing discussion implies that such 
legislation, which is essentially a type of 
social security measure to assure farmers 
of continued ownership or possession of 
their land, must not only abridge the tradi- 
tional right of creditors to absolute claim 
enforcement—an abridgment which had been 
fully accepted in our legal system by the 
time the Frazier Lemke Act expired in 1949 
—but must go even further, making public 
funds available to assist farmers, minimizing 
losses of creditors, and spreading the costs 
of this assistance throughout the economy.” 
To sponsor effective debt adjustment legisla- 
tion for farmers in unearned distress assumes, 
of course, a conviction that society ought to 
prevent the economic risks and increase the 
economic security of all of its sectors as 
effectively as it can, and of this, many econo- 
mists are not yet convinced. 


™ Case, “Farm Debt Adjustments,” p. 175. 
"For specific proposals, see Feder, “Farmer-Debtor 
Relief,” pp. 465-467. 


SCARE-CROWS 


Suspend bright sheets of tin on tall poles, at proper distances, through your corn fields, 
and the crows will not disturb your corn, as the least wind causes a reflection that will prove 
just as frightful to them as an explosion of gunpowder or the report of a gun. We have 
tried this plan for several years and never without success. 


—The Genesee Farmer (1845) 


AN ADVERTISEMENT 


Owing to the death of my wife, a seat on my tandem is vacant. Candidates for the seat 
may send in their names to Scorcher, in care of this paper. 
—The Country Gentleman (1898) 


CATERPILLAR CONTROL 


If picces of woolen rags be placed in currant bushes or other shrubs, it is found that the 
caterpillars uniformally take shelter under them in the night. By this means, thousands of 
these leaf-devouring insects may be destroyed every morning, by removing these traps, with 
thei: tenants, at an early hour, and replacing the rags for the destruction of others. 


—From The Plough Boy (1821) 
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Some Early Chicago Butter Marketing Practices * 


H. S. Irwin 


Because the wholsale butter market at Chi- 
cago in the early 1890's differed sharply from 
the relatively standardized market of today, 
or immediately before World War II, some of 
its usages may be of interest. The butter 
handled was different, also the packaging, 
and so were the ways of transacting business; 
all of which would seem strange indeed to 
the present handlers who are accustomed to 
uniform lots of butter and to trading under 
standardized rules. 

Doubtless the butter handlers in the early 
1890’s felt that they had made substantial 
progress from earlier conditions. The butter 
market at Chicago had increased greatly in 
size and complexity. Butter had long been 
consigned to Chicago, mainly from the areas 
extending westward.’ The Chicago Produce 
Exchange had been organized in 1874 and, 
after early flounderings, had made itself a 
place in the city. Trade customs had divided 
the butter into four main groups, according 
to quality. The three best grades were called 
“Extras,” “Firsts,” and “Seconds.” Butter too 
poor for “Seconds” was thrown into “Packing 
Stock.” 

Further standardization was still in the 
future. The most important question seemed 
to be the matter of quotations on butter and 
eggs, for in May, 1894, the butter and egg 
dealers formed a group within the Chicago 
Produce Exchange to establish official quota- 
tions for these commodities. 

Much of the butter traded at Chicago in the 
early 1890's was so-called farm butter. There 
were creameries in the Middle West—60 co- 
operatives and 54 private creameries in Min- 
nesota alone in 1892—and some of them made 
very good butter. But most of the creameries 
processed whole milk and were, therefore, 
generally restricted to the areas having large 


H. Ss. IRWIN 1s a@ Marketing Economist, retired, 
formerly with the United States Department 
of Agriculture. He is author of numerous 
articles and other publications concerning the 
economics of futures trading and farm mar- 
keting problems. 


quantities of milk within a short teaming dis- 
tance. Elsewhere the milk commonly was 
skimmed by hand and the cream churned 


on the farms. Typically, the butter was 
traded at the country stores. Some stores sold 
to local buyers; others shipped to Chicago 
commission merchants.* This butter was of 
all qualities and was shipped in various kinds 
of kegs and tubs. 

Production was highly seasonal since hous- 
ing for milk cows was relatively primitive on 
most farms and feeding for winter milk pro- 
duction was not well understood. Butter 
yields were heavy in the late spring and 
early summer when pastures were flush and 
other conditions were favorable, but it was 
quite small during the winter months. Much 
more butter was produced during the flush 
period than was consumed then. A few 
households would buy butter in June, salt it 
heavily, and put it in cellars for use later.* 
Most of the seasonal surplus, however, was 
put into the cellars of commission merchants. 

Butter was shipped from the country to 


*Most of the information in this article was given 
the writer by the late W. S. Moore, who had been in 
the wholesale butter and egg business at Chicago from 
1889 until his death in 1953. His father had moved 
to Chicago about 1885 to buy butter for a Memphis 
wholesale grocer, but soon set up as a butter broker. Mr. 
Moore helped in the business outside school hours before 
going into the business for himself. By 1895 he was 
mentioned in the trade journals as a prominent broker. 
In 1919 he took a leading part in the organization of 
the Chicago Mercantile Exchange. 

Admittedly, the information is incomplete. The writer 
regrets that he did not obtain more in 1942 when more 
was available. At the time it was incidental to the ma- 
terial obtained as background for his study of the de- 
velopment of organized futures trading in eggs and 
butter. 

* The late W. H. Shields of Leon, lowa, recounted that 
his father’s store in that area consigned butter about 1870 
to a Chicago commission merchant and in 1871 the 
warchouse was destroyed in the Chicago fire. The senior 
Mr. Shields continued to ship to that merchant, who 
paid for the butter in a few years. 

* The late Harry Vogt, who opened a store at Leon, 
Iowa, in 1889, recalled that he sold the butter which 
was traded to him to a buyer from Ottumwa, Iowa, who 
bought the butter outright. 

*A New York dispatch to a trade journal indicated 
that this practice was followed by some householders as 
late as 1900. When butter came to be placed under 
refrigeration instead of in commission house cellars, this 
practice fell off. 
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the commission merchants, who sold it to 
two main groups, brokers and jobbers. The 
jobbers bought daily to supply their custo- 
mers, the retailers of the Chicago area. Brok- 
ers ordinarily bought at intervals to meet the 
needs of their out-of-town customers. The 
commission merchants paid the shippers only 
when the butter was sold.* Butter not dis- 
posed of during the flush season was placed 
in their cellars to be sold later when it was 
less plentiful. To what extent out-of-town 
buyers bought for future needs is not known, 
but presumably many customers, especially 
those at southern points, preferred to leave 
the butter in storage at Chicago rather than 
to have it shipped to them during the hot 
weather. 

Storage of butter at the terminals was in 
itself an interesting development. Old timers 
in the butter trade recalled that the practice 
evolved naturally, together with the rise of 
commission merchants. When Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia were small and farm- 
ers sold butter directly to consumers, farmers 
who were not able to sell all their butter in 
the flush seasons would salt it heavily and 
store it in their spring houses for sale later 
when butier should be less plentiful. 

As the country developed and cities grew, it 
became more difficult for farmers to sell but- 
ter directly to consumers. Presently many 
farmers traded their butter at neighborhood 
stores where considerable butter was stored. 
As the butter market continued to widen, 
commission merchants arose to handle the 
butter and other products shipped to termi- 
nals by country stores, farmers, and others. 
The butter that the commission merchants 
could not sell during the flush season was 
placed, heavily salted, in their cellars and 
held for sale at a later date. 

Selling (or buying) butter in wholesale 
quantities was no simple task because every 
container had to be inspected. Furthermore, 
commission men would insist that the brokers 
buy all the butter which they inspected, not 
wishing to be left with a “picked-over” stock. 
Thus the broker who wanted a car of “Ex- 
tras” might have to find buyers also for sev- 
eral cars of lower grade butter. He might 
have to buy some butter himself, expecting 


to find a buyer soon in the usual course of 
business. 

Selling followed this general pattern: A 
broker with orders for butter would shop 
around among the commission merchants and 
finally agree with one on a price for each 
grade. A time would then be set for inspect- 
ing the butter. Usually this would begin in 
the morning after the commission merchant 
had finished selling his jobbers their daily 
requirements. Broker and commission man 
would met in the commission man’s cellar 
with several laborers on hand to handle the 
tubs and kegs of butter. Perhaps someone 
also would be there to keep the record of the 
grade and the ownership of each tub. An 
area would be designated for each grade of 
butter. 

A laborer would bring a keg or tub of 
butter to a low table, open it, plunge a trier 
into the butter, and hand the trier to the 
commission man, who would pass the trier 
under his nose. He would say “Extras” or 
some other grade and pass the trier to the 
broker. If the broker agreed with the grad- 
ing, the laborer would replace the butter, 
close the tub, and put it in the appropriate 
pile while another laborer would be waiting 
with another trier. If a tub happened to be 
on the borderline, each might eat a little of 
the butter if they disagreed, but finally they 
had to agree on the grade. 

Very likely the grading was not always 
strictly objective. If the market weakened 
after the prices had been agreed upon, the 
broker might be able to insist upon relatively 
strict grading. If prices turned upward, the 
commission man might get more borderline 
tubs in the higher quality piles. However, 
both commission men and brokers were ex- 
pert judges of butter quality and each was 
jealous of his reputation. 

Obviously, the inspection of each tub or 
keg was tedious. Presently some of the com- 
mission merchants began to grade some of 
the butter under their control and to offer 
it to buyers who were willing to accept the 


*No information is at hand concerning the extent to 
which advances were made at this time by commission 
merchants on butter shipped to them. It appears that the 
advances began as a result of the competition of com- 
mission merchants for unusually good butter. 
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grades rather than inspect every lot. It ap- 
pears that the success of this practice led to 
a demand for grading by persons without a 
financial interest in the products. Grading of 
butter and eggs by qualified inspectors was 
given as one of the major functions of the 
Chicago Butter and Egg Board, which was 
organized on February 8, 1898. By 1915 the 
Board had developed 38 rules governing but- 
ter grading. 

As mechanical cold storage developed, the 
butter carried forward from the flush season 
came to be placed under refrigeration instead 
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market risks in the hands of terminal butter 
dealers. 

The outstanding factor, however, was the 
rise of local creameries which followed the 
introduction of the hand cream separator 
early in the present century. These creameries 
produced large quantities of butter of rela- 
tively uniform quality, much of it in areas 
tributary to Chicago, which rapidly became 
a car-lot market for butter. 

Under the pressure of the foregoing (and 
other) factors the Chicago wholesale butter 
market developed rapidly and presently bore 


little resemblance to the market of the early 
1890's. That market, however, represented a 
stage in the evolution of butter marketing 
which was well adapted to the conditions of 
the time. 


of in cellars, and was less heavily salted. 
Another shift in marketing practices was 
the change from sale on a commission basis 
to outright purchase of butter. This shift re- 
sulted in a high degree of concentration of 


LIVESTOCK IN RUSSIA 


The live stock of the Russian farmer consists of the reindeer, horse, ox, ass, mule, and 
camel, as beasts of labour; the ox, sheep, and swine, and in some places the goat and rabbit, 
as beasts of clothing and nourishment. Poultry are common, and housed with the family 
to promote early laying, in order to have eggs by Easter, a great object with a view to cer- 
tain ceremonies in the Russian religion. Bees are much attended to in the Ural, in some parts 
of Lithuania, and in the southern provinces. The Russian working horses are remarkably 
strong and hardy, rather small, with large heads, long flabby ears, not handsome, but not 
without spirit: the best saddle horses are those of the Cossacks and Tatars in the Crimea. 
The horned cattle of the native bree«s are small and brisk; the cows give but little milk, 
which is poor and thin: a Dutch breed was introduced by Peter the Great, near Archangel, 
and do not degenerate. Oxen are much less used than horses, as beasts of labour. The orig- 
inal Russian sheep is distinguished by a short tail about seven inches in length: the 
Merinos, and other breeds from Germany, have been introduced in a few places, and promise 
success. The great graziers and breeders of horses, cattle, and sheep, in Russia, are the Cos- 
sacks of the Don, the Kalmucks, and other nomadic tribes. These supply the greater 
part of the towns both of Russia and Poland with butcher’s meat; and with the hides and 
tallow that form so material an article of export. In the northern districts of Russia and 
Siberia, the chase is pursued as an occupation for livelihood or gain. The chief object is to 
entrap by dogs and snares those animals whose skins are used as furs, and especially the sable. 
Next to the latter animal, the grey squirrel is the most valuable; but foxes, martins, fish, 
otters, bears, wolves, lynxes, gluttons, ferrets, polecats, and a variety of others, are taken for 
their skins by the hunters, who pay a rent or tribute to government in sable skins, or in other 
furs regulated by the value of those. 


London's Encyclopedia of Agriculture (London, 1831) 


OF HENS THAT EAT THEIR EGGS 


If your hen will eat her eggs, you shall only lay for her nest egg a piece of chalk cut like 
an egg, at which oft pecking and loofing her labor, she will refrain the evil. 


—From Gervase Markham, Cheape and Good Husbandry (1648) 
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The Early History of Annual Lespedeza 
in the United States 


Paut 


A group of harmless weeds in Eastern Asia 
has become an important crop in the United 
States during the past century. Known popu- 
larly as lespedeza, this crop is now grown on 
about thirty million acres in the humid area 
of our country. Fragmentary accounts tell 
of the first species of this flora introduced 
into the United States," but how it was 
brought here without conscious assistance of 
man is not known. Of several possibilities, 
the writer believes the most probable is that 
the “weed” was utilized as packing material 
for household dishes shipped from China or 
Japan. After developing this working theory, 
the writer found that Dr. Mettauer of Macon, 
Georgia, had reached the same conclusion 
many years previously.” Any packing ma- 
terial discarded at retail stores would be ef- 
fective in distributing accompanying seed. 
One writer claims the new plant was first 
noted near country stores in Georgia and 
South Carolina.* 


Tue Oxvpest SpecIMENS 

Preserved specimens, of which the oldest 
are in the Gray Herbarium of Harvard Col- 
lege, may yield information concerning the 
early history of this species. According to 
Bernice G. Schubert, technical assistant at 
Gray Herbarium, four early specimens are 
mounted on two sheets. On one sheet is “a 
scrap about two inches long without flowers 
or fruit” credited to T. C. Porter, Monticello, 
Jasper County, Georgia, 1846. Mounted on 
the same sheet is a specimen collected by 
Ravenel in October (no year given) at Fair- 
field District, South Carolina. On the other 
sheet is a specimen, also collected by Ravenel 
in October, 1866, at Aiken, South Carolina, 
and “a collection by T. Darby,” undated. The 
following notes, in Dr. Gray’s handwriting, 
apear on these sheets: “Dr. Curtis finds it 


ts Plant Materials Specialist, 
United States Department of Agriculture, Soil 
Conservation Service, Athens, Georgia. 


in Mecklenburgh County, North Carolina— 
flourishing greatly 1867,” and “intrusive, 
waste soils all over Mississippi, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, South Carolina spreading rapidly, 
1867.” * 

An unsuccessful search has been made to 
locate other specimens reported to have been 
collected by Ravenel in 1849 or 1850, Gat- 
tinger in 1857,° and Metauer in 1860.° 


IDENTIFICATION OF THE New LespEpDEZzA 


During the spring of 1867 Dr. Asa Gray 
identified the new plant for H. W. Ravenel 
as Lespedeza striata by comparing it with his 
East India collection.’ Apparently the earlier 
specimens had not at that time been identi- 
fied. Dr. Gray wrote late in 1867 that he had 
“first received it about a year ago.”* In his 
textbook published in 1876 he reports the 
plant as having been introduced more than 
twenty-five years before.* 


Earurest OpservaTions OF LespepEzZA STRIATA 


H. W. Ravenel wrote of seeing the new 
Lespedeza near Charleston, South Carolina, 
in 1849 or 1850 and receiving specimens from 


* P. R. Henson, “The Lespedezas,” Advances in Agron- 
omy, IX (1957), 114-122; H. W. Ravenel, “Lespedeza 
Striata or Japan Clover,” The Land We Love, IV (1868), 
405-409; C. V. Piper, Forage Plants and Their Culture 
(New York, 1939), pp. 597-602; A. J. Pieters, The 
Little Book of Lespedeza (Washington, 1934); Paul 
Tabor, “Ten Decades of Annual Lespedeza,” Journal of 
Soil and Water Conservation, Il (1947), 187—190. 

* Roland M. Harper, Geological Survey of Alabama, 
Bulletin No. 53, 1944, p. 137. 

* Correspondent, Richmond Christian Advocate, re- 
printed in Southern Planter and Farmer, Ill (1869), 463. 

* Bernice G. Schubert to Paul Tabor, Jan. 16, 29, 1946. 
Specimens from Porcher were undoubtedly transferred 
to Ravenel to Gray about 1851-1853. See F. P. Porcher, 
Resources of Southern Fields and Forests (Charleston, 
S. C., 1869), pp. 224-226, and Ravencl, “Lespedeza 
Striata.” 

°A. Gattinger, The Tennessee Flora (Nashville, 1887), 

. 36. 

* Referred to by Ravenel in “Lespedeza Striata.” 

* Letter, H. W. Ravenel to Dr. L. E. Berckmans, 
quoted in Weekly Chronicle and Sentinel (Augusta, Ga.) 
Sept. 25, 1867. 

A. Gray, The American Naturalist, 1 (1867), 495. 

* A. Gray, Lessons in Botany and Vegetable Physiology 

(New York, 1876), p. 104. 
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a friend [F. P. Porcher] in Fairfield District 
a few years later. He apparently did not ob- 
serve it again until 1866. In 1867 he quotes 
Mr. William Summer of Pomaria, South 
Carolina, who reported seeing it eighteen 
years earlier, and Col. R. J. Gage of Union 
District, South Carolina, ten or fifteen years 
before. Dr. Mettauer is reported to have ob- 
served it on the streets of Macon, Georgia, 
in 1860. Professor T. Darby reported first 
seeing it at Altoona, Georgia, in 1857. He 
noted a large increase at Auburn, Alabama, 
prior to 1867.'° Dr. L. E. Berckmans saw it 
some years earlier than 1867 along the roads 
near Augusta, Georgia, and noted a tremen- 
dous spread into old fields and open forests 
by 1866." 

Reverend Groves Cartledge reported seeing 
it ten or twelve years prior to 1867 near Bush- 
ville, Banks County, Georgia, and watched 
its spread. He wrote that the most rapid in- 
crease came during the last two years of the 
Civil War when cavalry horses and beef 
cattle traveled across the country in all di- 
rections.’* Many years later Dr. Gattinger 
reported it was widely distributed in East 
Tennessee during the early 1850’s..* It was 
reported to be aggressive enough to suppress 
the Bermuda and “broomsedge” grasses. 


Earty PusiicaTions oN LespepEza STrRIATA 


On September 25, 1867, the Weekly Chron- 
icle and Sentinel of Augusta, Georgia, pub- 
lished two items about the new Lespedeza. 
One was the report of Dr. L. E. Berckmans, 
chairman of a committee from the local Rich- 
mond County Agricultural Club; the second 
was an editorial on the new plant. 

The committee reported the Lespedeza 
“first noticed in some places on the roadsides 
in Georgia . . . has disseminated itself so 
widely and so rapidly, that it attracted gen- 
eral attention . . . since the time we first saw 
it has taken possession of immense tracts of 
waste land, old fields, forests, and roadsides.” 
It was not very palatable to cattle, and its 
value was not known. Hopes were “that 
experiments may be tried in order to ascer- 
tain whether it is good for anything or only 
a troublesome intruder. .. .” It was described 


as “easily uprooted and destroyed by plowing 
or hoeing,” and as “perhaps the only South- 
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ern plant that could give us an idea of “The 
green mossy bank near a murmuring brook,’ 
such as we find them in England but here in 
novels only.” 

The editor added that his attention had 
been called to the plant while on a trip to 
central Georgia in July, where: 

Many persons attributed its presence to the march 

of General Sherman's army through the state. 

. . . We afterward saw it in the upper part of 

Columbia County, and heard of its having ap- 

peared also in Lincoln and Elbert Counties, far 

from the track of the Federal Army. . . . We saw 
it in great luxuriance at the Indian Springs, and 
had occasion to notice there its effects upon the 
salivary glands of cattle which had fed upon it. 

The dribbling caused by it, led many persons to 

believe it was a sort of clover. ... 
identification became known to 
readers on September 25, 1867, many edi- 
torials and articles were written about the 
new plant.'* H. W. Ravenel wrote on the last 
day of 1867, “Since its introduction to the 
public . . . the newspapers have teemed with 
notices of its good qualities.” *” For example, 
the editor of the Carolina Spartan, in the 
belief that Lespedeza offered a hopeful prom- 
ise during the difficult post-Civil War era, 
wrote a laudatory editorial for the December 
5, 1867, issue. If it proved to be as repre- 
sented, “it will be one of the greatest blessings 
. . . compensating provision . . . for the 
ruin and poverty entailed upon us,” he 
opined, Some editors, however, did not print 
anything about the new plant, presumably 
because it was unknown to them or because 
they were unimpressed by the optimistic re- 
ports of others. 


After its 


A Genus or Error 
Lespedeza is actually a genus of error. The 
name was derived from Lespedez, governor 


* H. W. Ravenel, “The Wild or Japan Clover,” Aiken 
Press reprinted in The Carolina Spartan (Spartanburg, 
S. C.), Nov. 28, 1867; and “Lespedeza Striata.” 

™L. E. Berckmans, Weekly Chronicle and Sentinel 
(Augusta, Ga.), Sept. 25, 1867. 

*G. Cartledge, Southern Cultivator, XXV (Athens, 
Ga., 1867), 333. 

* A. Gattinger, Flora of Tennessee and Philosophy of 
Botany (Nashville, 1901), p. 107. 

American Agriculturist, XXVI1 (New York, 1868), 
56-58; Southern Cultivator, XXVI (1868), 33, 333; 
The Farmer, X (1867), 323-325; Federal Union Mill- 
edgville, Ga., XXXVI, No. 10 (Oct. 8, 1867). 

**H. W. Ravenel, Private Journal—unpublished por- 
tions, U. of S. C. Library, Columbia. 
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ot Florida in 1788."* The governor's correct 
name was Vicente Manuel de Zespedes, or in 
modern Spanish, Cespedez.'’ Probably Andre 
Michaux, the French botanist-plant collector, 
did not learn the name correctly as it does 
not apear in his diary for the collecting trip 
in Florida."* Before Michaux’s time several 
native perennial species of Lespedeza col- 
lected in Virginia were classified as sweet 
vetches and medics."® Ravenel described the 
newly imported species as a perennial, a mis- 
take soon corrected by Cartledge,*’ but re- 
peated by Vasey in 1877** and Killebrew in 
1878.** Its introduction has been ascribed by 
many to the Federal army during the Civil 
War, and in the first publications it was mis- 
spelled Lespidesa and Lispidasa. Hop clover 
was incorrectly identified as Lespedeza striata 
in both North and South Carolina.** 

Wild clover, little wild clover, and Con- 
federate clover ** were common names found 
in the early literature. The writer has heard 
Yankee clover and Shamrock used in Georgia 
about forty years ago. Georgia clover was 
proposed in a Macon, Georgia, paper.”” King 


grass was suggested by Dr. E. M. Pendleton,”® 
who later became the first professor of agri- 
culture and horticulture in the University of 
Georgia. Japan clover was suggested by 
H. W. Ravenel and became the accepted com- 
mon name for about fifty years, to be replaced 
by common lespedeza. 


Earty EvaLuation oF JAPAN CLOVER 


Some of the enthusiasts for the new Lespe- 
deza made optimistic estimates of its value. 
The following statements are examples: (1) 
“I therefore advise farmers to give the 
stranger [Lespedeza] a hearty welcome.” (2) 
“I regard it as one of the greatest blessings 
that could be sent to us for now everyone in 
this country has fat cattle and sheep the whole 
summer instead of the poor half starved ani- 
mals that were to be met everywhere before 
the introduction of this plant.” “. . . it reno- 
vates old lands when turned under. It is 
admirable for preserving lands from wash- 
ing.” (3) “Horses, cows, sheep, goats, hogs— 
everything that eats grass are delighted with 
and fatten upon it. We believe it to be the 
greatest blessing in the form of a grass ever 
bestowed upon the South.” (4) “It is running 


out Bermuda grass. . . . I think it is one of 
Heavens direct blessings to counteract radical 
curses. I hope it will soon cover the face of 
the earth throughout our land.” ** 

Another group were much more cautious 
in their estimates. The following excerpt 
for a typical editorial reflects their thinking: 


Stock will eat it but do not seem to be especially 
fond of it—will generally eat grass in preference 
where the two are side by side. It is a very hardy 
plant in this locality [North Georgia]—grows 
well under pines, in the old fields, and upon very 
poor land contending successfully with Bermuda 
[grass] and broomsedge; stands drought well and 
springs up again very rapidly after rains. . . . The 
chief value of this plant will be found, we think, 
in its taking possession of old wornout land, and 
restoring more or less its fertility. It has none of 
the characteristics of a pest—can be gotten rid of 
whenever it is desired.” 


A third group did not approve of the new 
plant. “Japan clover ..., we have not much 
patience with. . .. We doubt it can whip out 
broomsedge and think it will soon pass 
away.” “. . . others look upon it as a 
pest.” *° “Can it be that the scattering Lespe- 
deza, that pest of the South, caused this in- 
jury |salivation| to my mules?”*' “Lespe- 

* A. Michaux, Flora Borealis Americana, ll (Paris, 
1803), 70. 

** Caroline Mays Brevard, A History of Florida (De- 
Land: Fla. Hist. Soc., Pub. No. 4, 1924), Appendix 
1:247; Francis P. Fleming, Memoirs of Florida, 1 (At 
lanta, 1902), 100; P. L. Ricker, Rhodora, XXXVI 
(1930), 

*C. S. Sargent (ed.), Proceedings of American Philo- 
sophical Society, XXVI, No. 129 (Philadelphia, 1888), 
27-39. 

* J. F. Gronovius, Flora Virginica (1739), pp. 86-87. 

”H. W. Ravenel, “The Wild or Japan Clover,” and 
Cartledge in Southern Cultivator. 

"U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture: 1878, pp. 180-182. 

™J. B. Killebrew, The Grasses of Tennessee (Nash- 
ville, 1878), pp. 209-212. 

"The Cultivator and Country Gentlemen, XXXI (Al- 
bany, 1868), 309; Southern Cultivator, XXVIII (1869), 
367. 

“See Southern Cultivator, XXVI (1868), 9; Cart- 
ledge in Southern Cultivator, XXV (1867), 333; South- 
ern Planter and Farmer, Ul (1869), 463. 

* Journal and Messenger (Macon, Ga.) quoted in The 
Farmer, X (1867), 325. 

™]. B. Killebrew, The Grasses of Tennessee, pp. 209- 
212. 

* Quotations from Cartledge, Southern Cultivator; 
Ravenel, “Lespedeza Striata;” Editorial, Tuskegee News, 
quoted in Augusta Weekly Chronicle and Sentinel, Oct. 
9, 1867; and Southern Cultivator, Feb., 1868. 

Southern Cultivator, XXVIII (1869), 136. 

” Phillips Southern Farmer, V1 (Memphis, 1872), 292. 

” Southern Cultivator, XXVIU (1869), 245. 

™ Rural Carolinian, I (1870), 593. 
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deza striata . . . has lately attracted attention 
in the southern States as a forage plant. It 
is poorly adapted to any such use, and not 
by any means worthy of recognition by the 
cultivator. It is a low hard-wooded annual 
spreading freely on sandy and poor soils, with 
very small and scanty foliage.” ** Probably 
most farmers adopted a wait and see attitude 
concerning the new plant. 


Earty Seep Harvest AND SALE 


Some seed of Lespedeza were harvested in 
the fall of 1867 by W. H. Ravenel. He re- 
cords inquiries for seed by John D. Taylor 
of Wilmington on October 26, and by Messrs. 
Alan and Johnson of Richmond on Novem- 
ber 23.%* John D. Taylor sent fifty cents for 
one ounce of seed on November 7; seed of 
Lespedeza striata were included in a box 
sent to New York, December 4; and the 
United States Commissioner of Agriculture 
offered $10 for a pound of seed on February 
5, 1868. On December 15, 1868, Ravenel had 
“exactly 2 bushel (36% lbs.) which I offer 

. at $180.” These were disposed of three 
days later to others and additional seed col- 
lected by “raking up on the ground under the 
dead stems.”** A trial of seed from Allan 
and Johnson is reported for the year 1869.*° 

Some seed were collected personally by the 
editor of the Southern Cultivator and dis- 
tributed to friends prior to the spring of 1869. 
They were quite troublesome to gather.** Dr. 
Edmund Pendleton wrote “as it is said to be 
difficult to gather seed in large quantities, I 
intend to plow up the surface where it has 
seeded and rake up the grass and topsoil and 
sow this dirt over my oat and wheat fields 
and especially on poor places.”** At least 
three sources of seed are indicated by an 
editor who bought for a friend and lost his 
name.** One correspondent reported seed 
selling for $1.00 per ounce and plants $1.00 
per thousand, both of native worthless species 
substituted for Japan clover.*° 


Earty CuLrure oF JAPAN CLOVER 


A successful sowing of Japan clover was 
made on poor land in Catawba County, North 
Carolina, March 1, 1868.“° An unsuccessful 
trial was made on garden soil in Virginia 
during the same year.** The plant was suc- 
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cessfully grown from seed in Mississippi, Lou- 
isiana, and Alabama.** Reverend Cartledge 
suggested sowing a few seed on the highest 
spots in a field and allowing natural disper- 
sion down slope.’ Several years later the 
rate of sowing advised was “one bushel of 
seed to ten acres” for “a good stand the first 
year.” ** Probably the high priced seed in 
1869 was sown at a lighter rate. In 1869 
drought prevailed over much of the South 
during the summer and fall;* and since on 
“thirsty” uplands Japan clover grows poorly 
with subnormal moisture, it doubtless was a 
disappointing year to farmers expecting heavy 
yields. 


Tue Ecuipse or JAPAN CLOVER 


No record is found in the printed portion 
of H. W. Ravenel’s Journal of collecting 
Japan clover seed during the fall of 1869. In- 
terest in the crop declined as the cotton crop 
became more important and the use of com- 
mercial fertilizers increased. In 1873, H. W. 
Ravenel wrote: 

This plant produced a great sensation a few years 

ago among the farmers and agricultural papers of 

the Southern States but has shared the fate of 
many other things which have been overestimated. 

It has disappointed the highly wrought expecta- 

tions of those who took their impressions from 

the newspaper and the extravagant opinions of 
enthusiasts, and it is now but seldom heard of. 

But that it has some good qualities as a forage 

and pasture plant for the South, there is no doubt, 

and should not be cast aside. 


Dr. E. M. Pendleton, who suggested the 
name King Grass earlier, did not include it 


William Saunders in U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture: 1869, p. 91. 

W. Ravenel, Private Journal—unpublished _por- 
tions. 

“A. R. Childs (ed.), The Private Journal of Henry 
William Ravenel (Columbia: U. of S. C. Press, 1947). 

* William Saunders in Report of the Commissioner of 
Agriculture: 1869, p. 91. 

Southern Cultivator, XXVIII (1869), 136. 

* J. B. Killebrew, Grasses of Tennessee, pp. 209-212. 

* Southern Planter and Farmer, n.s., ll (1868), 526— 
531. 

® Southern Cultivator, XXVI (1868), 9. 

®” Southern Planter and Farmer, n.s., ll (1868), 526. 

“ Southern Planter and Farmer, n.s., Wl (1869), 27. 

Rural Alabamiam, Il (1873), 61-64. 

Southern Cultivator, XXVI (1868), 9. 

“J. B. Killebrew, Grasses of Tennessee, pp. 209-212. 

“U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture: 1870, Meteorological Data. 

“H. W. Ravenel, Rural Carolinian, V(1873), 144-145. 
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as a crop in his Textbook of Practical Agri- favorable localities."** Here was a potential 

culture written in 1874. hay crop worth domesticating. It soon be- 
The first efforts to domesticate Japan clover came a cultivated crop there. 

therefore failed. It continued to be used asa 


7 naturalized crop both in pastures and idle “D. L. Phares, The Farmers Book of Grasses and 

lend. abl f other Forage Plants (Starkville, Mississippi, 1881), pp. 
crop tand, Favorable reports of its value [Or = 10-12. Cf. Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture: 
forage and cover crops appeared between 1878 1878, pp. 180-182, and Killebrew, Grasses of Tennessee, 

and 1881. In southwest Mississippi nat “ Pieters, A. J., Little Book of Lespedeza (Washington, 

4 to a height of twelve to eighteen inches “in 1934). 

McCORMICK’S REAPING MACHINE 

1 At the opening of this century it was thought that a successful reaping-machine had been 

‘ invented; and a reward was voted by Parliament to its author. The machine was employed 


here and abroad, but, from its intricacy, fell into disuse. Another has been lately devised in one 
of our colonies, which cuts off the heads of the corn, but leaves the straw standing, a fatal defect 
in an old-settled country, where the growth of corn is forced by the application of dung. Our 
farmers may well, therefore, have been astonished by an American implement which not 
only reaped their wheat, but performed the work with the neatness and certainty of an old 
perfect machine. Its novelty of action reminded one of seeing the first engine run on the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway in 1830. Its perfection depended on its being new only in 
England, but in America the result of repeated disappointments and untired perseverance. 

Besides difficulties common to all inventions, the machine could be tested but for two or 
three weeks in each year. When a defect was discovered, before the remedy was applied 
to the instrument the harvest was over, and the new form had to wait a whole year for its 
trial, when some fresh failure required a fresh year’s postponement of final success. 

One merit of the machine consists in the extreme simplicity of its cutting part—a straight 
saw, vibrating rapidly right and left. The teeth, however, incline alternately in each direc- 
tion, so that at each vibration half of them are inclined in the direction of the motion, as 
is shown in the diagram of a portion of the saw. 

As to the practical working of the Reaper, two horses drew it at the trial very easily round 
the outside of the crop until they finished in the centre, showing that they could cut easily 
fifteen acres in ten hours. One man drives sitting, and another stands on the machine to 
rake. It is hard work for him, and the men ought sometimes to change places. The straw 
left behind at the trial was cut very regularly—lower than by reaping, but higher than by 
fagging. The inventor stated that he had a machine which would cut it two inches lower. 
This is the point, I should say, to attend to, especially for autumn cleaning. Though it seems 
superfluous to bring this machine to the test of economy, we may estimate the present cost 
of cutting fifteen acres of wheat, at an average of 9s. an acre, to be 6€. 15s. Deduct, for 
horses and men 10s. 3d., and for binding 2s. 6d. per acre; the account will stand thus:— 


Average cost of reaping 15 acres, 
at 9s, per acre ! 6 5 0 
Horses and men for reaper_____.- £0 10 0 
a Binding 15 acres, at 2s. 6d. per acre..__.£1 17 6 
Saving per acre, 5s. 10d. 
£ The saving of wages, however, would of course be an imperfect test of the Reaper's mer- 
its, since in bad season and late districts it may often enable the farmer to save the crop. . 
From Great Exhibition, 1851: Reports of the 


luries, London, The Royal Commission, 1852, 
pp. 231-232. 
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When the first farmer began to use cattle 
to help him haul a cart, plow a field, or 
thresh grain is not known. It is quite appar- 
ent, however, that the ox very early became 
one of man’s most valued possessions. Writ- 
ing in the first century A.D., Columella re- 
flected upon the importance of this animal. 
The ox, he wrote, was said to have been the 
attendant of Ceres and Triptolemus and thus 
had won a place in the heavens among the 
most brilliant of constellations. The ox should 
be honored because 
. it is still man’s most hardworking associate 
in agriculture, and so great was the respect in 
which it was held among the ancients that it was 
equally a capital crime to have killed an ox and 
to have killed a fellow-citizen.’ 


This learned Roman emphasizes the vital 
role of the ox in his own day by devoting 
many lines to its selection, care, and treat- 
ment. Quoting Mago the Carthaginian, he 
recommends young, square, red or brindle 
animals with wide foreheads, broad chests, 
and huge shoulders. Breaking to the yoke 
should take place between the ages of three 
and five.” Though, he cautions, one should 
“choose the morning of a day which is free 
from storms and not the occasion of any re- 
ligious ceremony.” * The amount and variety 
of medicinal “aid” lavished upon an ailing 
ox is astonishing. For example, if a raw 
hen’s egg did not alleviate “nausea or lassi- 
tude,” then wine mixed with leek or garlic 
was poured into the nostrils. Sight of a duck 
cured internal pain. It is significant that 
Columella has nearly five times as much to 
say about oxen as about cattle and then con- 
cludes the entire section with these words: 
“I have now said enough about oxen | italics 
mine].” * 

Between the days of Coiumella and the 
Norman Conquest of England the ox was 
supreme as draught power in the European 
world, but the invention of the horse collar 
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nd the traction harness about the year 1000 
foreshadowed his eventual decline.* Simul- 
taneously and perhaps as a result of these 
developments, there was a very gradual but 
constant increase in dairying. However, the 
supremacy of the ox in agriculture was not 
seriously threatened until the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Even today a substantial number of 
the world’s farmers rely upon ox power. 
Oxen were listed in the United States census 
until 1890, and in that year there were 
1,117,494. Of considerable significance is the 
term used by the census officials: “working 
cattle.” 

A designation such as this was even more 
applicable during the Middle Ages. Tech- 
nically, an ox is a bull which has been gelded 
after attaining maturity, but no era has ever 
adhered very strictly to this definition. Even 
today one of America’s few remaining ox 
producers says an ox is nothing more than 
a steer that “goes to work.”* On medieval 
manors not only steers, but bulls and cows 


*Columella, On Agriculture, Translated by E. S. For- 
ester and E. H. Heffner (Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1954), II, 123 (Book VI, 
preface 7). 

? Although Columella recognized the great advantage 
of neck yokes, farmers in Roman provinces yoked their 
oxen by the horns—an inefficient method that has per- 
sisted in some regions to the present day. In his “Works 
and Days” Hesiod (c. 800 B. C.) recommends nine- 
year-old oxen because “being past the mischievous and 
frolicsome age, they are not likely to break the pole 
and leave the plowing in the middle.” Quoted in 
Alvin Howard Sanders, The Cattle of the World: Their 
Place in the Human Scheme—Wild Types and Modern 
Breeds in Many Lands (Washington: National Geo- 
graphic Society, 1926), p. 21. 

* Columella, Il, 141-43 (Book VI, iv, 1-4). 

* Ibid., 11, 189 (Book VI, xxvi, 4). 

®Lynn White, Jr., “Technology and Invention in the 
Middle Ages,” Speculum, XV (April, 1940), 154, states 
that there is a “clear correlation’ between the horse and 
the three-field system and the ox and the two-field sys- 
tem, giving as his source N. S. B. Gras’s History of 
Agriculture (New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1925). Gras, 
however, (pp. 234-235) merely conjectures that there 
may have been a connection between these factors. Con- 
sidering the continuing use of oxen through the ages, 
White's assertion seems open to question. 

* Bureau of the Census, U. S. Census of Agriculture, 
1954 (Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1956), Il, 434. 

* Berton Roueché, “Making Buckle and Tongue Mect,” 
The New Yorker Magazine (August 24, 1946), p. 42. 
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were yoked and pressed into service.* In 
fact, one authority (Robert Trow-Smith) sees 
the cow as essentially a draught animal at 
the time of the Domesday Survey. Her pos- 
sibilities as a producer of milk were just 
beginning to be realized. Both Walter of 
Henley and the author of “An Anonymous 
Husbandry,” writing in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries respectively, comment 
briefly on the milk yield of cattle. Interest- 
ingly enough, the latter is equally concerned 
with that of sheep.® 

After a review of the Domesday records 
Trow-Smith concludes that most oxen began 
working in the fields when they were four 
years old and continued for about six years. 
Obviously one had to either purchase or 
breed replacements. This writer believes that 
the “animalia” cited in Domesday are simply 
cows bred regularly to produce more oxen."® 
And, if pregnancy was not too advanced, 
they took their place in the plow team—prob- 
ably on the left side’ since weaker members 
walked on unplowed ground." 

Yet, even in Domesday England the long 
battle over the relative merits of the ox and 
the horse had already begun. The case for 
each can be stated simply. The ox was cheap 
to buy and easy to maintain. Only his fore- 
feet were shod, a wooden yoke was inex- 
pensive, and a harness—such as it was— 
could be fashioned out of hemp. In the field 
his was a steady, constant pull that meant 
minimum wear and tear on a_ primitive, 
home-made plow. During the weeks from 
mid-October to May, when by custom oxen 
and horses were in stalls, it cost four times 
as much to feed the latter. In general, the 
ox was a healthier animal; and, even if 
sickness struck or age began to tell, he was 
“mannes meat when dead, while the horse 
is carrion.” '** The horse was more expensive 
at every turn and demanded considerable 
attention, but was certainly faster—especially 
if used with a light plow in dry soil. 

This argument waxed warm through the 
centuries."* Only in the 1800's, with the per- 
fection of a light iron plow that could stand 
up to the spasmodic gait of the horse and 
the resulting thrusts against hidden rocks, 
did the balance swing against the ox. Many 
agricultural reformers such as Arthur Young 
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still maintained that, properly utilized, the 
ox was preferable. In his Annals of Agri- 
culture (1784-1801) Young emphasizes that 
harnessed oxen are the equal of horses, they 
are much less expensive to buy, and their 
manure is considerably more valuable."* To 
his obvious delight, George III reverted to 
oxen at Windsor Park in 1799. Two years 
later the British government levied a special 
tax on draught horses in an effort to en- 
courage the use of oxen. 

In the Middle Ages any such discussion 
was purely theoretical. Few manors would 
consider or could afford to put full teams of 
horses into their fields. Walter of Henley 
did see some benefit in “mixed” teams. He 
believed that the interplay of forces between 
the steady ox and the erratic horse would 
produce more draught power.” For most 
manors, however, horse teams were not only 
too expensive, they were virtually impossible. 
Ignorant of the cultivation of hay as a crop, 
the medieval farmer was caught on the horns 
of a three-pronged dilemma. To plant his 
field he needed draught power. To make his 
grain grow he needed manure. Yet, to get 
manure he had to have animals which lived 
part of each year on the meagre crops he 
raised. It was a vicious, unending struggle 
for oxen, manure, food, and land. If the 
noble horse became the central feature of 
the feudal structure, the ox was certainly 


*There is an old French proverb: “Going down hill 
a cow can pull as much as an ox.” 

"Elizabeth Lamond (ed.), Walter of Henley’s Hus- 
bandry Together with an Anonymous Husbandry, Sene- 
schaucie and Robert Grosseteste’s Rules (London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1890), pp. 27, 77, 79. A saying 
prevalent in the Middle Ages stressed the low role of the 
cow in the economy: “A swine doth sooner than a 
cowe bring an ox to the plough.” 

Robert Trow-Smith, A History of British Livestock 
Husbandry to 1700 (London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, Ltd., 1957), pp. 68-74. 

“George C. Homans, English Villages of the Thir- 
teenth Century (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1941), p. 48. 

*R. E. P. Ernle, English Farming: Past and Present 
(3rd ed.; London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1922), p. 13. 

In fact, it never has been settled. Oxen are still used 
in rough terrain where neither horse or tractor can do 
the job; and their partisans still maintain that the ox 
can out-pull the horse. 

* George C. Homans, “Man and the Land in the 
Middle Ages,” Speculum, X1 (July, 1936), asserts that 
Young favored horses. This view is not reflected in the 
Annals. 

* Lamond, pp. 11, 13. 
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the kingpin of the manorial system.’® In 
fact, he not only pulled the plow, harrowed 
the fields, threshed the grain, and perhaps 
hauled some of it to market—all the while 
providing the manure for next year’s crop— 
he was even the social arbiter of the manor: 
Oxen were the most important single require- 
ment in tillage, for many of them were needed to 
drag the crude and heavy plow through the 
ground—eight made the commonest plow team 
of the Middle Ages—and the class that a man 
belonged to depended on whether he owned and 
used plow-oxen or worked with his hands. The 
upper class were the villagers proper, who pos- 
sessed plow-oxen, yoked them with those of their 
fellows in plowing, and held a substantial number 
of acres in the village fields. The lower class 
were the so-called cotters, who possessed no plow- 
oxen and, as their name implies, a cottage and a 
close, but only a few acres, if any, in the fields. 
The cotters furnished the village proper so-called 
with the necessary supply of spare hands.” 


The eight-ox team which Homans describes 
here was the ideal. There is much uncer- 
tainty as to how frequently it was realized. 
The King’s officers who made the Domesday 
Survey estimated the plow strength of a re- 
gion in groups or fractions of eight oxen, 
often adding in an occasional cow or horse.'* 
It is evident that on many manors light plows 
requiring less than eight oxen were used. 

Whenever the plow, light or heavy, went 
forth into the fields, it was well attended by 
two or more shouting, whistling, hallooing 
peasants.’ The plowman who was in charge 
was cautioned “not to be melancholy, or 
irritable, but gay, full of song and joyous” 
so as to encourage “the oxen at their toil with 
melody and song . . .” His assistant, who 
frequently both goaded the oxen along and 
cared for them when the day’s work was 
finished, was also admonished to be light- 
hearted. In fact, he was to “love” the oxen 
and sleep with them so as to guard them 
from harm. 

Thus, through the centuries—urged on by 
the cries of serfs, peasants, and farmers in 
every part of the world—the ox plodded along 
lightening the toil of each generation and 
providing them with food. What was his 
reward? He became the epitome of work, 
docility, and stupidity. Even in his own 
day, Ovid asked why the ox deserved such 
a fate. “What have the oxen done, those 
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faithful, guileless beasts, harmless and simple, 
born to a life of toil?”** By the time of 
Thomas Aquinas the ox had become the 
symbol of silence. Hence the taciturn nature 
of Aquinas won him the title ef “the Dumb 
Ox.” This faithfulness and silence turns un- 
der the skillful pen of Shakespeare into a 
synonym for stupidity. And, for those who 
thought that by some external change life 
would become easier, the Catalans had a 
saying: “Where wilt thou go, ox that thou 
wilt not have to plough?” 

It is obvious, then, that the ox—cheered 
on by plowman and ox-goad—was the prin- 
cipal draught animal of medieval agriculture. 
The horse made small inroads into this do- 
main, but the endless cycle of land, manure, 
and power limited his usefulness. However, 
as the value of the cow as a source of milk 
was realized, more and more cattle were di- 
verted to dairying, thus creating a demand 
for horses. This change was facilitated by 
invention and accelerated by the cultivation 
of hay as a crop after the close of the Middle 
Ages. 

There was yet another very important fac- 
tor: the attitude toward the horse. Prior to 
1066—at least in England—the horse was 
too highly prized to be relegated to a plebeian 
task such as plowing.** Thirteenth-century 
manorial records reveal that, compared to 
other animals, the horse led a pampered ex- 
istence, getting the best of food and the most 

Trow-Smith, pp. 98-105. 

“ Homans, “Man and the Land in the Middle Ages,” 
pp. 344-345. 

“Paul Vinogradoff, English Society in the Eleventh 
Century: Essays in English Medieval History (Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press, 1908), pp. 154-155. 

"See James E. Handley, Scottish Farming in the 18th 
Century (London: Faber and Faber, Ltd., 1953), pp. 
64-67, for a graphic description of plowing in the High- 
lands in the 1700's. In addition to the plowman and 
the ox-goad there was a woman who walked ahead 
looking for rocks and a man who pushed the plow- 
share back into the furrow from time to time. This 
motley crew “scratched” one-half an acre a day. 

” Francis Henry Cripps-Day, The Manor Farm (Lon- 
don: Bernard Quaritch, Ltd., 1931), p. 76. Quoted 
from Fleta (c. 1289), Chapter 78, S. 2. 

*™ Burton Stevenson (ed.), The Home Book cf Quo- 
tations, Classical and Modern (3rd ed., rev., New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1937), p. 1443. Quoted from Ovid, 
Metamorphoses, Book XV, 1.120. 

“Burton Stevenson (ed.), The Home Book of Prov- 
erbs, Maxims, and Familiar Phrases (New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1948), p. 1734. Quoted from R. C. 
Trench, On the Lessons of Proverbs (1853). 
Trow-Smith, pp. 62-63. 
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considerate attention. And, even two cen- 
turies later the English horse was still a small, 
ill-shaped animal—not really strong enough 
for the demands of the heavy plow.** In 
succeeding decades, almost down to the pres- 
ent day, the horse continued to perform three 
functions: agricultural, military, and trans- 
port. Easily the /east important of these was 
agricultural. That was the job for an ox. 
* * * 

Although brief, this survey raises several 
perplexing questions: 

1. Did the medieval farmer really have 
oxen? That is, were his “working cattle” 
gelded? Considering the demand for more 
and more “oxen,” it seems quite possible that 
a peasant faced a spirited, obstreperous team. 
Although Columella comments on gelding, 
medieval sources seem strangely silent on 
this matter. 

2. How frequently were oxen (or cattle) 
killed as beef? Many textbooks make much 
of fall “killings” and paint a glowing picture 
of huge sides of meat being salted away for 
the winter. Trow-Smith and others question 
such statements, and these doubts appear well 
founded. Unless feed became unusually 
scarce, only aged, ill, or defective animals 
met such a fate. Draught power was too 
precious to be squandered in this fashion. 

3. What efforts were made to relieve the 
pressures of the land-manure-power cycle? 
Obviously, the answer was to get more of 
each, but this was not easily done because 
of the intimate balance between these ele- 


ments. There was, however, at least one way 
to ease the situation without endangering 
the manor’s delicate economy: get additional 
manure from other sources. This meant the 
utilization of all possible fertilizer—human, 
animal, and mineral—on the manor itself and 
importation from outside. There are indi- 
cations that such steps were taken. Walter 
of Henley recommends using marl and al- 
lowing excess cattle fodder to decay so it 
can be spread on the fields. One of the long- 
est sections of his work is entitled “How You 
Ought to Keep and Prepare Manure.” *” 
And, early fourteenth century records show 
that a lively traffic in dung had been moving 
from London to country estates along the 
Thames for generations.** Undoubtedly, 
other towns and cities were—as some still 
are today in many parts of the world—valu- 
able sources of manure. 
* * 


Whether two-or three-field systems of ag- 
riculture were involved, the very existence 
of the manor depended upon the ox. His 
presence became such a universally accepted 
phenomenon that he has all but been for- 
gotten. Faithfulness and docility not only 
gave birth to wide-spread derision, they also 
brought obscurity. 


™ Ibid., pp. 252-255. Although horses appear to have 
been introduced to the plow soon after the Norman 
Conquest, records reveal a constant demand for larger 
stallions from abroad. 

* Lamond, pp. 19, 21, 23. 

* Ernest L. Sabine, “City Cleaning in Mediaeval Lon- 
don,” Speculum, XI (January, 1937), 24-25. 


THE CURCULIO 


Pick up carefully all the fallen fruit under your trees, and give it to your hogs. You 
will thereby destroy the curculio, a small insect which has caused it to fall and which if not 
destroyed will perfect itself in the fallen fruit, sink in the ground, and the next spring rise 
and again destroy your fruit. 


—The New Genesee Farmer and Gardener's Journal (1840) 


SWEET POTATO COFFEE 


Coffee from sweet potatoes, is warmly recommended. The potatoes are pared, sliced, 
roasted, ground and steeped, like the coffee berry. It is said to be very palatable, has the 


flavor of cocoa, and requires little sugar. 


—The Southern Cultivator (1843) 
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One of the problems confronting successive 
governments in Nineteenth Century England 
was that of devising a system by which it 
would be possible to retain a large measure of 
the highly-prized local controls in an age 
when the number and variety of activities of 
the central government were expanding in 
every direction. Some problems—those re- 
lating to factory legislation and to reform of 
the Church of England, for instance—were 
clearly responsibilities of the central authority. 
Others, such as education, sanitation, and 
water supply, were recognized as local in 
scope and therefore the responsibility of local 
officials. At the same time some problems 
were of such a nature that joint action by 
national and local authorities was not only 
desirable, but necessary. Such was the case 
with the cattle plague of 1865-1867 in the 
handling of which the difficulties inherent 
in a problem that was both national and 
local were abundantly manifested. 

For decades prior to 1865, stock and dairy 
farming had been gradually replacing grain 
farming among English agriculturists. The 
repeal of the Corn Laws gave impetus to 
this movement; and by 1865 the milk cows 
of the United Kingdom, numbering about 
three million, produced milk estimated to be 
worth £16,000,000." To profit from this ex- 
panding market, some producers began to 
overfeed their cattle to induce speedier ma- 
turity. This, in turn, produced excess fat 
and impaired important tissues. The general 
health of the cattle was further weakened by 
three years of drought which had resulted in 
scanty pastures, defective hay and root crops, 
and impure water.” 

This was the situation in England when the 
cattle plague of 1865-1867 made its appear- 
ance. The plague, known for centuries as 
Rinderpest or Steppe Murain, was highly fa- 
tal, for its germ, now known to be a filterable 
virus,* had not been isolated. It was, how- 
ever, easy to detect, for it caused loss of appe- 
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Cattle Plague in England, 1865-1867 
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tite, alternating fevers and chills, convulsive 
breathing, nervous twitching, and orificial 
mucous discharges. It was highly contagious, 
too—the Cattle Plague Commission reported 
that excretions of affected animals, hides, 
horns, hoofs, and intestines were carriers. 
According to Professor James B. Simonds, 
air was contagious to a distance of 500 yards, 
while Earl Cathcart declared that hay and 
dung remained infected for months.* Opin- 
ions varied as to climatic factors, but it ap- 
pears that any extreme or unseasonable 
weather caused the plague to spread.° 

There were, likewise, varied opinions as to 
the source of the plague. Professor John 
Gamgee of the Albert Veterinary College in- 
sisted that it had been brought to England 
from Russia. He pointed out that a shipment 
of 321 cattle had left Revel, Esthonia, on May 
23, 1865, that thirteen of the cargo had come 
from Russia, and the Russians promptly ad- 
mitted that their country was the most likely 
source.® Schrader, a veterinarian who was 
inspector of outgoing cattle in Hamburg, be- 
lieved it was brought by Austrian and Hun- 
garian cattle shipped to England through 


*See Edinburgh Review or Critical Journal (London, 
1865, CXXIII, 113). (Hereinafter cited as Edinburgh Re- 
view). 

* Howard Reed warned the Royal Agricultural Soci- 
ety that cattle breeding as then practiced would lead to 
extinction of the herds. See Journal of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England (London, 1839-—), 2d. Ser., 
II, March, 1866, pp. 254-255. (Hereinafter cited as 
Jour. R.A.S.). 

*See Normand Hoerr and A. Osol, Blachiston’s New 
Gould Medical Dictionary, 1047. In speaking on the sub- 
ject, Dr. Watson, a London M.D., said it was fatal in 
90 cases out of 100 and that the plague was “absolutely 
incurable.” See Annual Register (1865), p. 169. 

*See Jour. R.A.S., 2d. Ser., Il, p. 252; 498. Professor 
Simonds had studied the rinderpest in Russia in 1856. 

*The Cattle Plague Commission (hereinafter C.P.C.) 
thought the plague got worse in cold, wet weather. See 
C.P.C. (First Report) in Annual Register (1865), App. 
259. The Edinburgh Review (CXXIII, 110), declared 
it spread most quickly in hot, damp spells. Reed, Jour. 
R.A.S., attributed it to drought. 

*See John Gamgee’s letter to the Times, October 12, 
1865, p. 12. He was supported in this view by Howard 
Reed. See Jour. R.A.S., 2d. Ser., Ul, 237. Charles Hicks, 
however, speaking for the Committee of Foreign Im- 
porters, insisted that the cargo was exceptionally well 
on landing. See letter to the Times, September 25, 
1865, p. 8. 
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Dutch and German ports.’ While farmers 
and London dairymen generally accepted 
either of these views, London cattle buyers 
insisted that the plague had been generated 
in England. This opinion was warmly sup- 
ported by the Times, which was fearful that if 
the Government interfered with the foreign 
cattle trade, all foreign trade would conse- 
quently suffer the same fate.* The Cattle 
Plague Commission, while unable to establish 
the exact source, concluded that the plague 
did not originate among English cattle. 

Once its presence was generally known, 
cattle owners and traders immediately sought 
cures. And, of course, they were legion. 
Vapor baths, bland diets, solutions of bella- 
dona, caustic ammonia, chloroform, turpen- 
tine, phosphoric acid, arsenic, and sweetened 
ale and whiskey were alleged to be effective 
cures. A potion, consisting of garlic, pickling 
onions, ginger, assafoetida, and _rice-water, 
was highly recommended.* The Scientific 
Committee, appointed by the Commission, 
recommended a diet of mashed foods, the use 
of tar acids as a disinfectant, better ventila- 
tion, and a higher standard of cleanliness.” 
The last two clearly indicated that the Com- 
mission was more concerned with prevention 
than with cures. 

Inoculation had been developed on the Con- 
tinent, but it was not considered useful in 
England until June, 1866, when the Commis- 
sion published, with enthusiastic approval, 
a report by Dr. Sanderson explaining its use." 
On the theory that rinderpest was a form of 
small pox, vaccination was tried in January 
and February, 1866, but it proved ineffective. 
Early that year reports of excellent results ob- 
tained from use of tar acid combined with 
sulphuric acid and a system of isolation were 
reported in the press. 

The Government, headed by Lord Palmer- 
ston, had just come into office in June, 1865; 
and its first response to the problem reflected 
the Liberal Party’s belief in permissive legis- 
lation and minimum Government interfer- 
ence with business and trade. For eight 
months it limited its activity to the issuance of 
Orders in Council giving discretionary power 
to local authorities to enforce specified regu- 
lations. 

Professor Simonds, on July 10, 1865, in- 


formed Earl Granville (Lord President of 
Council) that the plague had made its appear- 
ance in London; and Granville, with approval 
of the Home Office, issued an Order in Coun- 
cil providing cattle inspection for the Metro- 
politan Police District." On August 5 the 
Board of Trade was urged by the Council to 
direct railway boards to enforce rules for 
disinfecting railway carriages and cattle sheds. 
This was done, but compliance was spotty. 
On August 11 an Order in Council for 
England and Wales required a license for 
permission to transport cattle, ordered that 
presence of the plague be reported to local 
authorities, gave paid inspectors access to sus- 
pected plague carriers, ordered the isolation 
of diseased cattle, “as far as practicable,” and 
gave instructions for proper burial of such 
cattle."* The Council also requested the Com- 
missioner of Customs rigidly to enforce the 
Order of 1856 requiring the slaughter at port 
of all diseased cattle and the detention of all 
cattle on board ships. On August 25 export- 
ing of cattle to Ireland was forbidden, and 
on September 7 this prohibition was extended 
to skins, hides, horns, and hoofs, and on the 
29th to sheep and lambs."* 

On September 22 the Council issued an 
Order consolidating all previous Orders and 
empowered local authorities to effectuate 
them. This Order repeated the provisions 


*C.P.C., (First Report) in Annual Register (1865), 
p. 254. 

* Times, November 18, 1865, p. 8. 

* During the summer months of 1865, the London and 
provincial papers published numerous letters in which 
these “cures” were described. See Henry Dixon, “Rinder- 
pest Precautions and Cures” in Jour. R.A.S., 2d. Ser., 
Ill, pp. 59-64. 

See C.P.C. (Third Report) in Anual Register. The 
Report is summarized in the Times, May 9, 1866, p. 7. 
These recommendations were highly praised by Lancet. 
See issue of May 26, 1866, I, 584. 

"See Lancet, June 30, 1866, I, 716. 

The Order in Council was issued on July 24. See 
T. C. Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, 3d. Ser., 
CLXXXI, 57-58. (Hereinafter cited as Hansard). The 
term “cattle” was taken to mean any cow, heifer, bull, 
bullock, ox, or calf. 

™ For these Orders in Council see Times, August 9, 
1865, p. 10: August 14, p. 12. On August 18 the 
Order was extended to include Scotland. When the law 
officers of the Crown decided, in a test case, that one 
who knowingly transported infected cattle on a railway 
was gui'ty of offense at common law, the courts were 
enabled to deal with violations of cattle plague orders 
by summary procedure rather than by the slower and 
more expensive formal indictment. 

“See Times, August 16, 1865, p. 9; August 26, p. 9; 
September 9, p. 12; and September 30, p. 7. 
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of previous Orders and added new ones. But 
the character of the comprehensive measure 
left much to be desired. Local authorities 
could execute the provisions if they thought it 
necessary or desirable. Inspectors, said the 
Order, may slaughter, or order slaughtered, 
any animal having the rinderpest; they may 
order the disinfecting of premises occupied 
by diseased cattle; they may order the isola- 
tion of such cattle; and local authorities may 
exclude cattle from specified markets.” 

As might be expected, this kind of permis- 
sive authority was most ineffective. As no 
compensation was given to a man who, in 
complying with the Orders, slaughtered his 
infected cattle, he naturally sold such cattle 
as quickly as he could to avoid loss. Further- 
more, many inspectors were not familiar with 
all symptoms of the disease and failed to 
detect many cases. In addition, some were 
careless about disinfecting themselves and 
may have actually been carriers. In some 
cases, they feared to pass judgment on the 
cattle of a locally prominent and powerful 
farmer. The ban on public sales was enforced 
in some districts and ignored in others. 

To suggestions from competent students 
of the problem that a temporary ban he placed 
on all movement of livestock, that imported 
cattle be quarantined and, best of all, that 
compensation be given for the slaughter of 
diseased animals, the Government turned a 
deaf ear. When criticized in Parliament for 
its inactivity, the Government replied that 
more stringent measures than those used 
could not have been enforced because of 
public indifference. While there is truth in 
this, it is also true that the laissez-faire gov- 
ernments of Palmerston and Russell did not 
want to take much action. 

The Palmerston Government did, however, 
appoint a Cattle Plague Commission in Sep- 
tember, 1865, to inquire into the causes, cures, 
and means of prevention. The members were 
unusually able,"* and after taking evidence 
from fifty-one witnesses, had its Report ready 
within a month. The source of the plague, 
it reported, could not be definitely deter- 
mined; the Orders in Council had so far 
proved inadequate because of the lack of 
competent inspectors; the isolation of dis- 
eased cattle, used so effectively on the Con- 
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tinent, could not be used in England; com- 
pensation to owners of slaughtered cattle had 
been tried during the plague of 1745-1757, 
but was discontinued because it led to fraud; 
local regulation when tried had proved in- 
effective. The Commission concluded that 
the only way to stamp out the plague was 
to prohibit for a limited time all movement 
of all kinds of cattle, both lean (for grazing) 
and fat (for immediate slaughter). If the 
Government did not wish to do this, then 
it should temporarily prohibit all sale of 
lean stock; permit sale of fat stock only if 
from an uninfected district, and at licensed 
slaughter-houses; prohibit any live animals 
from leaving infected districts. 

The Commission admitted that total pro- 
hibition of all movement of cattle was the 
best solution, but it did not recommend this 
because it was convinced that the Govern- 
ment would not do so and because it would 
not be obeyed by the people.’ In a supple- 
ment to this Report, the Commission gave 
suggestions for sanitation, prevention, and 
treatment. Three months later, in a second 
Report, the Commission declared that the 
best remedy was preventive slaughter and 
recommended the slaughter on landing of 
all imported fat cattle and temporary quaran- 
tine of all imported store cattle.” 

The Government promptly rejected most 
of these recommendations on the assumption 
that they would meet with violent opposition 
and complaints of over-centralization of au- 
thority. It contented itself with issuing an 
Order on November 3 forbidding importa- 
tion of cattle to Northwestern Scotland.’® 
An Order on November 23 decreed isolation 
of diseased animals and slaughter only if 

'® Times, September 26, 1865, p. 7. Italics mine. 

*® The Committee consisted of Lords Poyntz and Spen- 
cer; Viscount Cranborne, Robert Lowe, and Clare Read 
from the House of Commons; Bence Jones, Edmond 
Parkes, Richard Quain (an expert on Variola), and 
Thomas Wormold, physicians and surgeons; Charles 
Spooner, Principal of the Royal Veterinary College; John 
R. McClean, President of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers; Montague Bernard, Professor of International Law 
and secretary to the Commission; and Lyon Playfair. 
See Jour. R.AS., 2d. Ser., Il, 232-233, f.n. See also 
Dictionary of National Biography, and Lancet, January 6, 
1866, I, pp. 19-20. 

"C.P.C., First Report, in Annual Register (1865), 
252 ff. 

**C.P.C., Second Report, Idid., 270 ff. 
See Times, November 6, 1865, p. 9. 
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the owner did not comply; permitted a Cab- 
inet Minister to ban fairs in offending dis- 
tricts; and empowered local authorities to 
prohibit importation of cattle from outside 
districts. But there were two exceptions: 
through railway traffic could not be inter- 
fered with, and a farmer, holding a license, 
could not be prevented from moving cattle 
from one of his holdings to another.*? On 
December 16, to secure more uniformity, 
power of enforcement was transferred from 
justices of petty sessions to justices at quar- 
ter-sessions, while mayors remained the au- 
thority in municipal corporations.** An Or- 
der of January 20, 1866, empowered justices 
at quarter-sessions to prohibit raw-skins, 
horns, offal, litter and fodder, as well as 
cattle, from being transported into or within 
their jurisdictions, but continued the ban on 
any interference with the movement of cattle 
by railway. Scotland was permitted to iso- 
late infected districts.*° As the plague had 
spread to sheep, an Order of February 19 
provided that deceased sheep must be cov- 
ered with quicklime and buried at a depth 
of five feet; sheds they had occupied must 
be disinfected; and notice of the presence 
of the plague had to be given.** 

These Orders were in themselves fitting 
and proper, but they were ineffective. Local 
authorities often regarded them as too dras- 
tic and did not apply them in time to do 
much good. Furthermore, there were too 
many Orders and instructions, and conse- 
quently offenses were committed from under- 
standable ignorance of the law.** In addi- 
tion, the Government neglected to ban or 
quarantine live imports, and imported cattle 
continued to move to the interior. It also 
refused to adopt a nation-wide compensation 
program base don an Exchequer guarantee, 
because William E. Gladstone and other de- 
votees of the doctrine of self-help assumed 
that such an arrangement would discourage 
precautionary vigilance and encourage fraud. 

The failure of the national government to 
take adequate action resulted in activity at 
the local level. Cattle insurance associations, 
such as those in Norfolk, Aberdeenshire, Not- 
tingham, and Cumberland, were organized 
primarily to provide for partial compensation 
to those whose cattle had to be slaughtered. 
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Counties also restricted cattle movements to 
those who had licenses and restricted cattle 
markets and fairs to licensed cattle. The 
Metropolitan Cattle Plague Committee sought 
to establish three Sanatoriums in London, 
but people living near the sites objected. 
When the Committee appealed to the Privy 
Council, it approved only one. 

From June, 1865, when the plague was 
first known definitely to be present, to Sep- 
tember it spread rapidly from the Eastern 
counties to the rest of the country until only 
the major breeding districts (Ireland, North 
and West Scotland, and Wales) were free 
from it. On October 28 the Veterinary De- 
partment of the Privy Council reported that 
17,673 cattle had been attacked, and of these 
6,866 had been slaughtered, 7,912 had died, 
848 had recovered, and 2,047 were unac- 
counted for. The hardest-hit areas were Lon- 
don, Southern Scotland, the Eastern and 
Southeastern Counties; but it was gaining 
in intensity in the Midlands, Yorkshire, and 
other Northern Counties. The percentage of 
recovery was a mere 5%; deaths amounted 
to 45%; and slaughters to 33%.”° 

A long summer drought followed by an 
exceptionally wet and rainy winter was con- 
sidered the main reason for the increasing 
incidence of the plague. During November 
and December of 1865 and January of 1866 
the deaths almost doubled every four weeks. 


By January 27, of the 120,740 cattle that had 


been affected, the proportion of slaughters 


had decreased from 36% early in November 
to 13%; the proportion of deaths had risen 
from 43% to 61%; the recoveries from 5% 
to 11% 

As the intensity of the plague increased, 
so too did the criticism of the do-nothing 
policy of the Government. Demands for 
action increased in November and December 
when various agricultural societies held their 
annual meetings. The Mutual Cattle Assur- 
ance Association of East Cumberland, for 


” Ibid., November 24, p. 5. 

* Ibid., December 25, p. 5. 

* Ibid., January 24, 1886, p. 7; February 20, p. 5. 

* Ibid., 

“See “Notes on the Cattle Plague,” 
Magazine, XIll, 305. 

C.P.C., First Report, in Annual Register (1865), 

p. 253. 

*C.P.C., Second Report, in Ibid., 270. 
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instance, petitioned the Government for com- 
pensation to owners of slaughtered animals, 
the slaughter on arrival of all imported cat- 
tle, and the establishment of a system of 
appeal from inspector’s decisions.*7 On De- 
cember 7, a deputation from the Royal Ag- 
ricultural Society met Earl Granville and Sir 
George Grey (Home Secretary) and _ re- 
quested that the Government ban all public 
markets, prohibit movement of live cattle 
on all highways, slaughter all imported ani- 
mals on landing, and ban all shipments of 
infected hides and manures.”* 

By the end of 1865 and the spring of 1866 
the Government was also being badgered by 
newspapers and periodicals. The Times, for 
instance, had during the summer of 1865 
made light of the plague, argued that it was 
not imported (showing more concern about 
trade than the meat supply), and denounced 
veterinarians as unscientific because they ad- 
vocated slaughter instead of seeking cures. 
But by November it doubted that a cure 
could be found; by December it was con- 
vinced that national action was needed; and 
by February (1866) it went so far as to say 
that Government inaction was inexcusable 
after the Cattle Plague Commission’s first 
Report. And in January, 1866, the Edinburgh 
Review also criticized the ineptitude and in- 
difference of the Government. It complained 
of incompetent inspectors and inadequate en- 
forcement arrangements, and demanded that 
the internal cattle trade be regulated and all 
imported cattle slaughtered on arrival.*” 

When Parliament convened on February 
6, 1866, members of both political parties 
assailed the Government, decried the policy 
of relying on inefficient local authorities, and 
even questioned its right to delegate such 
powers to them. Others asked why Euro- 
pean Governments had acted with vigor and 
promptitude and the English Government 
had not. Lord Stanhope insisted that local 
authorities could not be expected to do any- 
thing to check the progress of the plague so 
long as the central Government permitted 
movement of cattle by railway. Lord Robert 
Montague attributed the guilt to Whig lais- 
sez-faire doctrines, and Lord Carnarvon won- 
dered whether if a similar catastrophe had 
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overtaken commerce and trade the Govern- 
ment would have been equally indifferent. 

Spokesmen for the Government such as 
Morley, Granville, and Thomas Baring in- 
sisted that because of the tradition of local 
control of local affairs, adequate statistical 
data on which to found national relief meas- 
ures were lacking; that strict controls im- 
posed by the central Government could not 
have been enforced and would result in dis- 
respect for all laws; that the agricultural in- 
terests preferred to solve their own problems. 
John Bright enlivened the debates by asking 
whether the country. gentlemen would be 
willing to pen up their hunting dogs (who 
could, of course, easily carry the disease) for 
several weeks to protect the cattle of the 
poorer farmers.*” 

As soon as the Government spokesmen 
announced on the opening day of Parliament 
that they were preparing a Bill to deal with 
the plague, scores of suggestions and pro- 
posals were made. In almost every instance 
each speaker urged speedy action, for in 
April came the annual changes in tenancy 
as well as the start of the grazing season.”' 
Recognizing that time was of the essence, 
all effort was made to proceed with haste. 
Grey presented the Government's Bill on 
February 12; it was read a second time on 
the 14th, discussed clause by clause on the 
15th, and given the third reading and passed 
on the 17th. It passed through the Lords 
without amendment and received royal as- 
sent on the 20th. 

One of the main topics of debate concerned 


* See Times, November 6, 1865, p. 9, and November 
28, p. 7. 

™ See Times, December 8, 1865, p.8. Similar demands 
were made by the Smithfield Club, the Bath and West 
England Agricultural Society, the North England Cham- 
ber of Agriculture, and others. A deputation of cattlemen 
from Lancashire saw Lord John Russell (Prime Min- 
ister, October, 1865, to June, 1886) to request a locally- 
financed national insurance system established by Act of 
Parliament, but Russell insisted that such a measure 
would be “un-English.” See Times, January 20, 1866, 
p. 5. 

* Edinburgh Review, CXXIll, 107 ff. 

™ See Hansard, 3d. Ser., CLXXXI, 44 ff; 474. 

“It was suggested, for instance, that acceptable parts 
of the Government Bill be passed in the form of Reso- 
lutions on which an Order in Council could be based. 
These could be issued without having to wait for Parlia- 
ment action on the entire Bill. Sir George Grey could 
not agree to this proposal for fear that it would set 
a dangerous precedent. See Hansard, 3rd. Ser., CLXXXI, 
255 ff. 
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the prohibition of cattle movement into and 
within England. George W. Hunt, Con- 
servative M.P. from Northhamptonshire, 
urged that the Bill be amended to provide 
unqualified prohibition of live cattle move- 
ment because, he said, there could in prac- 
tice be no such thing as partial prohibition. 
If the Government could not agree to do 
this, at least, said Hunt, exceptions to a total 
ban should be explicitly stated in the Bill and 
not left to the discretion of local authorities.** 

A more heated discussion arose over the 
subject of compensation to owners of cattle 
that had to be slaughtered. Robert Lowe and 
Lord Derby urged that compensation be paid 
out of public funds obtained by the usual 
tax machinery; John Stewart Mill thought 
the compensation fund should come from a 
special rate on land; Bright preferred a pub- 
lic subscription to compensate only the poor 
farmers—rich ones did not need aid. In 
addition, if compensation was to be given, 
how much should it be? As insurance soci- 
eties were usually paying two-thirds of the 
animal’s value when healthy, the Govern- 
ment Bill suggested the same amount. Some 
M.P.’s, like Montague, demanded full-value 
compensation. Gladstone, suffering from his 
well-known mania for economy, would have 
preferred no compensation, but compromised 
his delicate conscience and agreed to com- 
pensation of one-half value. 

Another provision of the Bill that caused 
heated debate was the prohibition of live 
cattle movement. This was so because total 
prohibition would result in resort to the dead- 
meat market system. These markets were 
already short of space, and it was pointed out 
that if foreign cattle were all slaughtered on 
arrival, importers would cease operations 
rather than suffer the inevitable loss. Many 
persons doubted that the Government would 
dare to jeopardize the London meat supply 
in this fashion. It was also pointed out that 
prohibition of live cattle movement would 
result in great fluctuations in meat prices, 
for dead-meat that does not sell fast has to 
be dumped for what price it will bring, while 
live cattle could be kept at market until the 
prices were favorable.** 

The Bill as finally passed placed the ad- 
ministration of the law in justices at quarter 
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sessions for the counties, in the borough mag- 
istrates in those boroughs not assessed to the 
county rate, and in the Metropolitan Board 
of Works for London. All these authorities 
were empowered to appoint needful commit- 
tees. Inspectors were authorized to enter 
places where they suspected diseased cattle, 
and owners who refused such permission 
were subject to a £20 fine, and a certificate 
of such inspector that an animal was dis- 
eased was to be considered evidence in all 
courts. 

The next part of the Act consisted of those 
regulations and rules that were to remain in 
effect until April 15 but which could be 
continued thereafter in whole or in part by 
an Order in Council. All diseased cattle 
were to be slaughtered and the owners com- 
pensated at the rate of £20 for each or one- 
half value of the animal when well. All the 
slaughtered animals had to be buried to a 
depth of six feet and covered with quick-lime 
and earth. The premises and fields inhabited 
by such animals had to be disinfected and 
not used for thirty days, and all litter, dung, 
and fodder was to be disinfected. Even the 
clothes of inspectors were to be disinfected. 
Local authorities were permitted to slaughter 
cattle herded with those that were diseased. 
In this case, the slaughter entitled the owner 
to compensation at the rate of £25 or three- 
fourths the value of the animals. Imported 
animals were to be slaughtered at point of 
arrival unless they were to be transported 
to other ports by sea, and no live cattle could 
be transported by railway.*° 

The following provisions of the Act were 
to remain in force until June 1, 1867: The 
expense incidental to carrying the Act into 
execution and providing compensation was 
to come from the local rate or a special rate 


™ Ibid., 388 ff. 

™ Bright opposed compensation to owners of cattle 
that had died or been compulsorily slaughtered because 
the Government did not compensate entrepreneurs in 
trade and industry when they suffered as a result of 
business failures that were often not of their own 
making. 

“For the debates on the Bill see Hansard, 3d. Ser., 
CLXXXI. 

“The original Bill had provoked a qualified pro- 
hibition of cattle movement and of public markets with 
complicated limitations and requirements. These clauses 
were dropped by way of amendment, suggested by Hunt, 
to prohibit all movement by railway. 
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levied on the same basis. (The original Bill 
had provided that two-thirds of the compen- 
sation should come from the local rate and 
one-third from the cattle owners assessed a 
rate on all mature cattle.) Local authorities 
could exempt from the rate, either in whole 
or in part, those who suffered heavily from 
the plague. (This was substituted for the 
retrospective compensations provided in the 
original Bill.) Voluntary insurance associa- 
tions having any funds remaining could be 
authorized by local authorities to use those 
funds for purposes of the Act, i.e., these mem- 
bers already insured by the association could 
deduct the sums they paid to it from the new 
rate they owed under the Act. An interesting 
provision was that a cattle-owner who carried 
insurance and who had suffered loss through 
slaughter of his cattle could not recover more 
from that insurance than the difference be- 
tween the Government compensation and 
the insurance Association’s compensation.*® 
Local authorities were empowered to borrow 
money from the Public Works Loan Com- 
mission or other sources and to use the local 
rate as security for such loans. Finally, vi- 
olators of the law were to be fined £20 or, 
if more than four animals were involved, at 
the rate of £5 per animal.** 

Subsequent to the enactment of this Act, 
the Privy Council from time to time issued 
Orders extending and/or modifying the Act. 
Most of the modifications related to details. 
On March 24 the importation of all cattle 
and sheep from the Netherlands was forbid- 
den (a new outbreak of the plague in Lon- 
don had been traced to imported Dutch cat- 
tle.) Three days later an Order in Council 
finally defined an “infected animal” and so 
made inspection and enforcement easier. An 
infected animal, it said, was one which had 
had contact with the disease during the pre- 
vious 28 days. Such animals were ordered 
isolated and not removable without license. 
They could not be kept in unenclosed fields, 
sent to market, driven along a highway, or 
carried by railway. Carcasses were to be 
buried under quicklime to a depth of five 
feet. In addition, the premises were to be 
disinfected at the expense of the local au- 
thority and kept vacant for thirty days. Either 
the Privy Council or the local authority was 
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empowered to designate “infected places” and 
to prohibit all cattle movement therefrom. 
They were also empowered to require a 
license for removal from such places of dung, 
hides, carcasses, fodder, litter, and undressed 
meat, and the district to which they were to 
be sent must give its approval. 

This same Order (of March 27, 1866) also 
decreed that as of April 16 healthy animals 
that had been at least a mile from an infected 
place for 28 days could be sold on their 
premises. No public sales could be held until 
June Ist except those licensed for imme- 
diate slaughter. Cattle were not to be moved 
at night except in towns, and no movement 
was permissible by land, rail, or water with- 
out a license. (This Order therefore modi- 
fied the previous total prohibition of railway 
movement.) Railway trucks carrying cattle 
were to be disinfected between loads, and 
drivers of such trucks who violated the Or- 
der were made chargeable. (Previously only 
the cattle owners could be charged.)** 

On April 27, the Cattle Diseases Prevention 
Act was modified so as to permit imported 
foreign cattle to be shipped by rail directly 
to London and sold there for immediate 
slaughter. On May 26, all provisions of the 
Cattle Diseases Prevention Act that had been 
extended to June 1 were ordered contin- 
ued. An Act passed on August 6 authorized 
the expenditure of £500,000 from the Con- 
solidated Fund for use in effectuating the 
Act, and on August 10 a penalty of three 
months in prison or a fine of £20 was ordered 
for forgers of licenses. This Act was clearly 
a necessity, and the amazing thing is that 
provision for such penalty was not incorpor- 
ated in the Cattle Diseases Prevention Act 
itself.*° 

This Act and the numerous Orders in 
Council naturally occasioned a great deal of 
discussion and complaint. A spokesman for 
the Aberdeenshire Rinderpest Association, 


“ This provision had been suggested by Thomas Bar- 
ing as a means of easing the burden on small insurance 
associations that had been hard-hit by the plague. See 
Hansard, 3d. Ser., CLXXXI, 153 ff. 

* These were the main provisions of the Act. For 
the Act in full, see Statutes of the United Kingdom, 29 
and 30 Victoria, CAP II, 2-11. 

The Order is given in full in the Times, March 28, 
1866, p. 9. 

® Statutes, 29 and 30 Victoria, CAP LXXII, 407; 
CAP CX, 406-408. 
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writing to the Times (February 26, 1866, 
p. 5), asserted that one-half value compensa- 
tion was so inadequate that cattle owners 
would not declare the disease. In addition, 
owners were anxious to keep their convales- 
cing cattle because the resulting immunity 
made them their most valuable cattle. The 
slaughter provisions of the Acts and Orders 
caused near-panic in those parts of Scotland 
where cattle production was the sole means 
of livelihood. And the Scots could and did 
point out that the incidence of recovery was 
greater there than in England.*® It was 
natural, too, that the prohibition of railway 
traffic should bring what Granville described 
as “overwhelming complaints.” And the mul- 
tiplicity of Acts and Orders issued by the 
Government had every appearance of make- 
shift and lack of policy or lack of will to do 
much. No wonder Hunt sarcastically de- 
clared that he wished the Government were 
“as ingenious in finding out means to do 
their duty as in finding out reasons for not 
doing 

Some members of the Royal Agricultural 
Society were convinced that a national mu- 
tual cattle insurance system established by 
Act of Parliament was imperatively needed, 
and that such a system should insure against 
all cattle diseases, not just the rinderpest. 
They argued that such an insurance system 
should provide not one-half value compensa- 
tion, but seven-tenths.** Many critics urged 
greater enforcement of the slaughter provi- 
sions; others, that more emphasis should be 
placed on the quarantine regulations; some 
that importation restriction was most impor- 
tant. The Cattle Plague Commission, in its 
Third Report, urged continuation of the 
dead-meat system. The Times generally sup- 
ported the Government's actions, but argued 
that the whole nation, not just agriculturists, 
be assessed for the compensation for slaugh- 
ter, and it insisted that this compensation 
should only be one-half value compensation. 
It also put more faith in isolation and on 
local transport restrictions than on slaughter, 
and more faith in local than in national ac- 
tion. And, as the dead-meat market system 
had been a success (at least the Times thought 
it was), it should be extended to imported 
cattle. This would require slaughter on land- 
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ing and hence make unnecessary prohibiting 
imports! It objected, in the interest of foreign 
trade, to the Order banning imports from the 
Netherlands.“ 

How effective the Cattle Diseases Preven- 
tion Act and the Orders in Council were, 
it is difficult to say. In general they were 
enforced better in England than in Scotland, 
but the slaughter provisions were not well 
enforced anywhere. In some districts in 
northern England magistrates, believing full 
enforcement impossible, allowed a good deal 
of “local discretion.” In some areas, such 
as the dairy county of Cheshire, magistrates 
formally resolved not to order the slaughter 
of convalescent cattle. 

Much of the success of the actions taken 
to control the pest depended, of course, on 
the number and quality of the inspectors. 
They were never numerous enough, and 
the quality was most uneven. Many had 
little training for the task, some were 
hampered (willingly too) by local attach- 
ments and loyalties, and being looked down 
upon by others often had little confi- 
dence in themselves. Out of 900, only 250 
were members of the Royal Veterinary So- 
ciety as of March, 1866. 

Some local officials were hostile to the Act 
and the Orders!; some were too busy or too 
lazy to bestir themselves in this work; others 
simply retreated into caution and stalled 
along hoping that the plague would spend 
itself before they were forced to act. Ex- 
amples are numerous, but two will perhaps 
sufice. The City of London had for five 
years the power to convert Smithfield into 

” See Hansard, 3d. Ser., CLXXXI, 1191. 

Tbid., CLXXXII, 571. 

“See speech of W. Farr to R.A.S. in Jour. R.A.S., 2d. 
Ser, 455 ff. 

“See the Times, February 15, 16, 19, 20; and March 
21, 28, and 30, 1866. 

“See Hansard, 3d. Ser., CLXXXI, 1699. Acording to 
the Third Report of the C.P.C., out of 37,000 affected 
animals in the period from February to April, 12,000 
escaped slaughter. 

“See article by Earl Cathcart in Jour. R.AS. 2d. 
Ser., Il, 496-508. Though veterinary schools had been 
founded about a century carlicr in European countries 
and though England had had a serious cattle plague 
in the mid-cighteenth century, it was not until 1792 
that a veterinary school was established in England. It 
did not prosper, for it was not State-aided, and _ its 
graduates had no scientific or social status. Not much 
more could be said for the status of the medical pro- 
fession, for litt more was known about human than 
about animal pathology. 
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a dead-meat market, but had done nothing 
about it. In August, 1866, the Privy Council, 
concerned about the lack of action at local 
levels, felt compelled to circularize the Lords- 
Lieutenants of counties, urging them to en- 
force the slaughter, isolation, and disinfect- 
ing provisions of the Acts and Orders.** 

The economic effects of the plague were, 
of course, very great. Lancet, the well-known 
and influential medical journal, estimated 
that by December, 1866, five percent of the 
entire cattle population had perished (by 
death and slaughter) and placed the total 
loss at £3,500,000.*7 Equally great were the 
indirect losses occasioned by great fluctua- 
tions in the price of meat. Wholesale prices, 
oddly enough, remained stable, but by the 
autumn of 1865 retail mutton and beef prices 
had risen by 20 to 25 percent.** Consumers, 
falsely assuming a shortage of wholesale sup- 
plies, began something akin to panic buying. 
Retail dealers quite naturally did nothing to 
disabuse their customers of this idea and made 
handsome profits on the increased prices they 
charged. Consumer milk prices also rose 
because the London dairy cows were the 
first seriously to suffer from the plague, and 
the resulting decrease in supply caused an 
increase in prices.*® 

It was natural, too, that the plague should 
affect railway rates, and consequently profits 
to stockholders. The railway companies 
quickly took advantage of the prohibition 
of live cattle movement by charging much 
higher prices for carrying a stripped carcass 
than a live animal even though dead animals 
did not take half as much space in the cars. 
It must be borne in mind, of course, that the 
railways could not very well increase their 
carrying charges for live meat, for if they 
did, the cattle would simply be driven to 
market. 

Not only were the economic results of 
the plague very important, but it is equally 
true that the chief sufferers were the un- 
privileged. The cattle dealers, railway com- 
panies, and milk dealers were able effectively 
to exploit the situation and make substantial 
profits. The wealthy gentleman farmers, 
though adversely affected, were able by means 
of insurance, etc., to absorb their losses. But 
the smaller farmer’s expenses rose (they had 
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to pay for licenses, inspection, slaughter, and 
burial) as their profits first declined and 
then disappeared.” In some especially hard- 
hit districts, there was unemployment among 
farm-laborers and dairymaids. 

There were logical reasons for the Gov- 
ernment’s “muddling” policy. The plague 
came at a time of relative political party in- 
stability. Some of the leading M.P.’s, such as 
a few of the former Peelite group, were still 
politically uncommitted. This may explain 
some of the vacillation and hesitation as to 
policy determination. Furthermore, England 
was now prospering greatly under its free 
trade system, and though some of the more 
perspicacious argued that this policy would 
ultimately be the ruination of English agri- 
culture, few paid much heed to their gloomy 
forecasts. 

The plague could have been most effec- 
tively controlled by strict regulation, i.e., pro- 
hibition, of all cattke movement and trade. 
But, during 1865 and until June of 1866, the 


‘ Liberal Party was in power and it was com- 


mitted to a policy of non-interference. Two 
important and influential members of that 
party, Gladstone and Edward Cardwell, 
would not agree to any course of action that 
they regarded as impediments to trade and 
commerce—particularly that of the railroads.™* 

In view of England’s previous experience 
with the rinderpest, especially in 1745-1757, 
when about half a million cattle perished,” 
it seems amazing that the agriculturists had 
done nothing to make themselves knowledge- 


“Sce Times, August 13, 1866, p. 6. 

* Lancet, Il (1866), 701. 

“See Annual Register (1865), pt. 1, p. 170. See also 
Jour. R.AS., 2d. Ser., 11, 527-528. 

“A large trade was quickly organized in country 
milk brought to London by railway. This turned out 
to be a boon, for country dairies were as a whole much 
cleaner than those in London. 

“See “Notes on the Cattle Plague” in Cornhill’s 
Magazine, XIll, 301.. 

“Catherine Gladstone had written to her husband 
urging him to seize the opportunity to increase his hold 
on the farming interests: “It is only right you should 
take the opportunity of showing to the country interest 
you take in agriculture as well as in manufacturing in- 
terests."" Georgina Battiscombe: Mrs. Gladstone, the Por- 
trait of a Marriage, Boston, Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1957, 
p. 138. 

=For an excellent discussion of this plague, see 
Charles F. Mullett’s article: “The Cattle Distemper in 
Mid-Eighteenth Century England” in Agricultural His- 
tory, XX, (July, 1946), pp. 144-165. 
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THE CATTLE PLAGUE IN ENGLAND, 1865-1867 


able on the subject. They had not bothered 
to keep agricultural statistics for themselves 
nor insisted that the Government, which they 
had controlled for many decades, do so. And 
forcefully demonstrating the need for such 
statistics was one of the good results of the 
plague of 1865-1866. It pointed up, too, the 
lack of scientific knowledge in this field and 
the need for a greater number of expert 
veterinarians. 

As has been pointed out, the Governments 
of the day tried both national and local ac- 
tion—perhaps too much and the wrong kind 
in some cases of the latter and not enough 
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of the former. What was needed was a 
scheme by which it would have been possible 
to unite or to complement local diversity and 
central uniformity. This would have achieved 
control of importation of cattle, regulation of 
all cattle movements and of public markets 
while permitting such things as slaughter, 
disinfectant practices, and the burial regula- 
tions to be locally managed. But one ought 
not to be too critical of the Government's 
actions during this crisis, for in what it did 
or did not do, it correctly reflected the pre- 
vailing public opinion—a public opinion pre- 
dominantly laissez-faire. 


put 


(Arcana of Science and Art 


London, 1838. From collection of F. Hal Higgins) 
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God Speed the Plow: The Coming of Steam 
Cultivation to Great Britain. By Clark 
C. Spence. (Urbana: University of Illi- 
nois Press, 1960, x, 183 pp., $4.75.) 


This prize-winning book is a “must” item 
for students, hobbyists, and historians inter- 
ested in the era of steam power in agriculture. 
it is beautifully printed and illustrated with 
64 figures, ten chapter-head illustrations, with 
a striking double-rum Fowler engine across 
the jacket front and on the title page. Never 
before in the annals of agricultural history 
have pictures been so well utilized in telling 
the story of an important facet of agricultural 
progress. Indeed, the book is worth the price 
for the illustrations alone. 

The author, now Professor of History at 
Pennsylvania State University, explains in 
his preface that he was an Idaho farm boy 
who watched “the clanking monsters as they 
went puffing along, sending forth great 
clouds of black smoke and tearing up the 
dry earth in long lines behind them.” In 
his remembered boyhood worship of land 
locomotives he keynotes the feelings of some 
50,000 steam hobby fans who meet in annual 
reunions across the old steam threshing, 
plowing, and sawmilling areas of the United 
States, as well as in Great Britain, Canada, 
and New Zealand. It was the _ tractor, 
launched on steam power and perfected in 
the era of gasoline and diesel fuel, that every- 
where lifted the prairie frontiers to regions 
of prosperous agriculture with a level of 
productivity unprecedented in the centuries 
of human habitation on this earth. 

Spence’s chapter headings show that he 
traces the advent of steam power through 
the “Ages of Ideas,” the “Age of Experimenta- 
tion,” “Steam in Horses’ Harness: the Trac- 
tion Approach,” “Cultivation by Whirligig: 
the Rotary Approach,” “Turn a Drum, Wind 
a Rope: the Cable-Drawn Approach,” the 
“Age of Steam.” “Steam Cultivation Appara- 
tus,” and, finally, “Harvest Time.” His bib- 
liography is a rare guide to students of farm 
mechanization who want to dig out the facts 
and sources for personal perusal. 

The author might have given more infor- 
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mation on the influence of these pioneer 
English, Scotch, and Canadian steamers on 
developments in the United States. Evidently 
Spence considered their influence of little im- 


portance. Yet most American farm editors 
were publishing the English reports as they 
appeared from the 1850's onward. They were 
also publicizing Fowler’s, Howards’, and 
Aveling & Porter’s cable and drawbar steam 
engines that began coming into the United 
States on the heels of the Civil War. Fowler 
traction engines were shown and sold across 
the country from Georgia and Louisiana to 
Illinois, Oregon, and California. Members 
of the Mechanics Institutes established in 
American industrial cities were reading The 
Engineer, Engineering, The Mechanics Mag- 
azine, and other trade publications, as well 
as English patent office specifications. In 
addition, some saw the Illustrated London 
News, The Farmer's Gazette, and other 
farm, garden, and_ illustrated periodicals 
which were devoting much space to new 
steam engines of various types—traction, cable, 
girdle wheel, rotary, rubber-tires, boar-pig 
style rotary diggers, chain-carried plows 
working at right angles to a slow travel 
across the fields, etc., all of which were being 
copied here and there by American inventors. 

The influence of the first rubber-tired 
Thomson steamers in California set a style 
of tricycle wheel arrangement for years up 
into the Best era before World War I. As 
to rotary styles, Philander H. Standish’s May- 
flower, built at Pacheco, California, and 
demonstrated at San Francisco in 1868, fea- 
tured sets of steam-powered rotating knives 
that hashed the ground instead of turning 
a plow furrow. The British give Standish 
credit for starting this style of rotaries. 
Standish made history with this idea in 
California, Massachusetts, Ohio, and Louisi- 
ana, in building, showing, demonstrating, 
and working his steam plows from 1868-1873. 

The role of Romaine and Boydell in 
developing the crawler-type tractor might 
have been given more attention. I recall an 
interview with the late Pliny Holt at his 
home in Stockton in 1928. Holt told of a 
trip with his “Uncle Ben” prior to the build- 
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ing of the first Holt crawler in 1904. “We 
traveled all around to see what had been done 
on tracks,” he said. After looking over spo- 
radic efforts made in Illinois, Kansas, Maine, 
Louisiana, and other states, they journeyed 
to England and in a back room of the Bur- 
rell factory saw a Boydell steam traction 
engine. Fig. 8 is God Speed the Plow, cred- 
ited by Spence to Harper's Weekly, but 
appearing originally in Illustrated London 
News, shows a gathering of top-hatted land- 
owners with their silk-gowned women sur- 
rounding Boydell’s “elephant’s foot” as it 
pulls a string of four walking plows to prove 
that here at last is a steam tractor that can 
walk on soft ground. Its trials in the Crimean 
War with the British Army earned it a 
place in the development of a practical ma- 
chine with traction and flotation on soft, wet, 
and rolling land. A similar group of wit- 
nesses in Fig. 39 are watching a Fowler cable 
engine pull a balance plow, with the rider 
sitting on the end of the plow as it moves 
across the field to the stationary engine at 
the headland. 

Cable systems, of course, were seldom 
used in the United States outside of the 
sugar beet areas of California, since they 
required small level fields, skilled crews, 
and an investment of $20-30,000 in “tackle,” 
i.c., the pair of engines, plows, cultivators, 
rollers, etc. However, from 1884, Spreckels 
Sugar Co., San Francisco, acted as “agent” 
for Fowler in the United States and Hawaii. 
Most of the sugar beet processing companies 
bought and used them until the appearance 
of Holt and Best crawlers. Spence’s discussion 
of Steam Cultivating Companies gives an 
insight into the origin of American-style 
“threshing rings.” The high fixed cost of 
steam cable systems and the required crews 
of six to ten skilled men resulted in the 
formation of numerous companies in Great 
Britain for the purpose of custom plowing. 

Spence’s research has uncovered much new 
information, and his book deserves a place 
in libraries, including working private li- 
braries, alongside R. B. Gray’s Development 
of the Agricultural Tractor in the United 
States, Reynold M. Wik’s Steam Power in 
American Agriculture, R. L. Ardrey’s Ameri- 
can Agricultural Implements, Fussel’s The 


Farmer's Tools, and works concerned with 
the power side of agricultural engineering. 
F. Hal Higgins 
Agricultural and Industrial 
Engineering Research Library 
Dauwis, California 


Patterns from the Sod: Land Use and Tenure 
in the Grand Prairie, 1850-1890. By Mar- 
garet Beattie Bogue. (Collections of the 
Illinois State Historical Library, Vol. 
XXXIV, Land Series, Vol. 1, Springfield, 
Illinois, 1959, pp. 327, maps, charts, notes, 
appendices, bibliography, index, $2.50.) 


Few state historical societies have intro- 
duced a new series with a more illustrious 
debut than this particular volume received. 
The event took place in Springfield with the 
Governor of the State being photographed 
holding a copy of the book before the cameras, 
and by his side stood the author. A news 
release of about 700 words in the form of a 
résumé of the volume was handed the press 
by the State Historian, and for once a 
scholarly publication was given an excellent 
send-off. 

This is the first volume in their Land 
Series published by the State Historical Li- 
brary. It is an intensive study of the area 
known as the “Grand Prairie,” located in the 
eight east central counties of Champaign, 
Ford, Iroquois, Kankakee, Livingston, Mc- 
Lean, Piatt and Vermilion. This is an area 
that was by-passed for some years in the 
settlement of Illinois, but starting around 
1850 the farmers and livestock raisers came 
in increasing numbers, until, by 1890 the 
amount of improved land had _ increased 
some twenty-fold. This occupation was made 
possible by several factors, not the least of 
which was the development of farm machin- 
ery as well as better fencing and tiling 
materials. 

In the past two decades a few scholars 
have brought out comparable studies of land 
ownership, tenure, and problems of land use 
in like sections of the country, but they have 
been far too few in number. Certainly ad- 
ditional investigations of this type will be 
necesary before that long awaited definitive 
history of American agriculture will be pos- 
sible. This volume is a significant addition 
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to that literature, and it is hoped that Mrs. 
Bogue will be able to carry out her projected 
plan of a second volume; one that will extend 
to the present time and will place a greater 
emphasis upon the small farmer. 

Patterns for the Sod is a thorough piece 
of scholarship; it is well written and is based 
on the voluminous source materials in the 
various county plat books, atlases, news- 
papers, court records, and many state pub- 
lications. There are manuscript collections of 
several of the cattle kings and landlords, and 
the study is greatly indebted to the pioneer 
works of Paul W. Gates, to whom she dedi- 
cates the book. 

According to the author, this study has 
a three-fold purpose, namely, first, it “traces 
significant changes in land use and owner- 
ship . . . between the frontier period and the 
1890's when a pattern of land use and own- 
ership akin to the modern one took shape, 
and in so far as possible explains why and 
how these changes occurred. Secondly, the ... 
reasons for the gradual growth of farm ten- 
ancy and .. . the characteristics of tenancy 
as an economic and social phenomenon in 
the area. And finally, the study attempts to 
analyze some of the major conflicts in eco- 
nomic interests among different groups of 
land-owners. .. . ” 

The first four chapters trace the original 
pattern of land ownership beginning with 
land office disposals, with emphasis on large 
landowners and cattlemen. The latter at first 
grazed their cattle on vacant lands, but by 
1850 were investing in large holdings, while 
the former were operating with tenants and 
hired labor. Matthew T. Scott, a landlord 
who owned some 55,000 acres in four counties, 
is singled out for special attention. One finds 
here a whole gamut of problems that arose 
between cultivator and cattleman. Special 
consideration is given to the problem of fenc- 
ing livestock and the more explosive subject 
of the Texas Caitle Fever, which was creating 
such a disturbance among the settlers that 
they threatened to use “powder and ball” 
tactics (p. 60). The small farmers’ attitudes 
toward the landlords are significant in that 
the latter were accused of delaying the settle- 
ment of the area and the development of 
community institutions. 

The author concludes with an interesting 
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section of six chapters, the first two of which 
deal with the pattern of the changing land 
use and ownership up to 1890. Landowners 
developed practical means of draining the 
wet lands, and newer and cheaper methods 
of fencing helped solve this age-old problem. 
Agricultural distress was a big factor in modi- 
fying the ownership pattern, causing all hold- 
ings to decrease in size. By 1880 about half 
of the farms averaged between 100 and 500 
acres. 

A properly balanced treatment is given to 
the controversial subject of taxation: the 
attitudes toward taxes, grievances against 
the Tax Collector, and the effects of the tax 
structure on schools, roads, and tenure pat- 
terns. Finally, the Loan Agent, who played 
a leading role in this area’s economic devel- 
opment, is appraised. Agricultural credit was 
secured through these agents. Much of the 
data used for this analysis came from the 
collected papers of Addison Goodsell, an 
agent for eastern investors for nearly fifty 
years. The evidence he left makes this one 
of the more serviceable chapters as well as 
offering a rather wholesome view of a fre- 
quently maligned frontier type. 

Both Mrs. Bogue and the Historical Li- 
brary can be congratulated upon this pub- 
lication; it should have an interest for layman 
and scholar alike. It is free of errors and 
shows an exacting amount of research and 
a delicate balance between value judgments 
and objectivity. 

Earl W. Hayter 


Northern Illinots University 


Salt and Salt Shakers. By Arthur G. Peterson. 
(Washington, D. C.: Washington Col- 
lege Press, 1960, 148 pp., $5.00.) 


Anyone who is interested in a hobby should 
find inspiration in seeing what has been done 
in the pursuit and expansion of this partic- 
ular pastime, the collection of salt shakers. 
The author, in examining the historical back- 
ground of the salt shaker, developments to the 
present, and the beauty of many different 
patterns to be found by the collector, reveals 
in 500 illustrations of containers not only a 
most beautiful collection but a most mean- 
ingful one. 
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The purpose of the original salt container 
was to keep salt dry, and in the last century 
optimistic inventors have claimed over 300 
patents for devices within the salt container 
which were designed to pulverize table salt 
and to exclude or absorb its moisture. Per- 
forated tops for the containers (hence the 
name “salt shakers”) were virtually unknown 
until after 1865, and it was not until the 1890's 
that the tops became widespread as more 
refined salt came to be produced. With such 
a history, the number of patterns and types 
of dispensers (among them “sprinklers,” 
“dusters,” “boxes,” and “dteges”) to be found 
by hobbyists can well be imagined; and the 
annotated list of 803 giass salt shakers will 
provide collectors of pattern and art glass 
a convenient and quick reference point of 
considerable value. 

Of interest also is the history of salt itself 
(mining, nutrition, and enrichment) and 
other condiments. Herb gardening, the future 
of extracting salt from sea water, and the 
hobby of glass photography are just a few 
“sidelines” touched upon—not really sidelines 
at all to hobbyists intent upon making their 
avocation meaningful and _ interesting to 
everyone. 

Mildred Stoddard 
Johnson, Nebraska 


(Editor's Note: Dr. Arthur Peterson served 
as secretary-treasurer, and in 1944 as president 
of Agricultural History Society. In that year, 
which marked the 25th anniversary of the 
Society, he designed the official seal which ap- 
pears on our cover. The log cabin was drawn 
from a photograph of the one in which he 
was born.) 


Frontier Ways: Sketches of Life in the Old 
West. By Edward Everett Dale. (Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 1959, viii, 265 


pp. $4.50.) 


In his early years Edward Everett Dale 
knew log cabins, dugouts and sod houses 
firsthand, worked on a ranch, and taught 
school. Later on, as a gifted raconteur and 
professional historian, he recorded his im- 
pressions of the social life of pioneer settlers 
in the trans-Mississippi West, buttressing his 
memories with data from surviving records. 


Dale’s genial personality and zest for life 
naturally colored his impressions, and he 
viewed pioneer times with a humorous, kind- 
ly slant that contrasted sharply with so-called 
more realistic portrayals. Nor did he seek 
great hypotheses to unify his material. His 
forte lay in his ability to evoke a mood and 
to present a concrete picture. 

Eleven of the twelve chapters in the current 
volume are reprints of articles from various 
historical journals, an essay on “the old-time 
religion” being the only new material. Two 
of the chapters deal with ranch life; the 
others center on various aspects of daily ex- 
istence among those who engaged in more 
prosaic farming activities. The selections rep- 
resent Dale at his best. Humorous but sym- 
pathetic in tone, they provide information 
on the language, food, medical practices and 
other daily expressions of life. The material 
ranges from a recipe for sour-dough biscuits 
to descriptions of home remedies, such as 
asafetida and madstones. Although difficulties 
encountered in pioneer life are mentioned, 
the author devotes more attention to ways 
in which they were counteracted than to 
their enduring effects on the individual. 

Scholars will find this volume a_ useful 
compilation of material for classroom use. 
Those desiring to work farther into the field 
will want to go to the original articles, a 
number of which carried footnotes that have 
been eliminated in the reprinting. Since the 
magazines that contained the articles origi- 
nally are available in most university libraries, 
their appearance in book form will undoubt- 
edly be of greatest service to the general 
reader. For him the book will constitute a 
delightful venture into the social life of the 
trans-Mississippi West. 


Lewis Atherton 
University of Missourt 


Origen de los “Inquilinos” de Chile Central. 
By Mario Gongora. (Santiago: University 
of Chile, 1960, 168 pp.) 


In this short study Senor Gongora traces 
the development of the “inquilino,” the Chil- 
ean farm laborer, from the early seventeenth 
century to the end of the eighteenth. He 
shows how the renting of land by free 
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laborers gave way to the debt slavery of 
peonage. About 1690 Chile began to export 
wheat to Peru; this caused an increase in both 
land values and the demand for farm labor. 
The consequences were an acceleration of 
land concentration and a renewed demand 
for personal services from the lower classes. 
The ultimate result was the “inquilino” 
whom Senor Gongora calls a “distinct type 
of rural laborer” derived from slave, peon, 
land renter, and cattle herder. 

An assertion of particular interest in the 
monograph is: “. . . rural tenancy from the 
‘préstamo’ to ‘inquilinaje’ has nothing to do 
with the encomienda nor with institutions 
of the conquest” (p. 116). The expressed view 
of Anglo-American specialists has been that 
when the encomienda disappeared in Chile 
in the late eighteenth century, the hacienda 
system appeared as its continuation. 

The work is valuable in exposing the social 
aspects of various types of land tenancy— 
préstamo, arriendo, and inquilinaje—in Chile. 


Cyril Allen 
Mankato State College 
Mankato, Minnesota 


Beekeeping in the Tropics. By Francis G. 
Smith. (New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., Inc., 1960, xvii, 265 pp., $11.25.) 


Dr. Francis Smith has devoted an immense 
amount of labor and original research to 
compile a wealth of information concerning 
beekeeping in general that would be hard 
to find between the covers of any one book 
on the subject of apiculture yet given to the 
reading public. 

It is as up-to-date as tomorrow, and yet 
contains authentic information gleaned from 
the writings of beemasters in the past century 
and before. 

In my opinion, the title, “Beekeeping in the 
Tropics,” is a bit misleading, but a close 
reading of the material supplied shows a 
real knowledge of the subject in the tropical 
countries mentioned. 

The writer of this review has close friends 
who have kept bees in India, Kenya, South 
and Central Africa, and Central America, 
and from information and from numerous 
photographs sent by them as to primitive 
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methods used in those countries, the infor- 
mation supplied by Dr. Smith is correct in 
every particular. It should go a long way in 
supplying authentic information to anyone 
interested in the production of honey and 
beeswax in those countries. 

Much more could be said as to the value 
of this book, but the space allowed permits 
only my opinion that no library on apiculture 
will be complete without this best book of 
its kind that I have read. 


W. H. Turnbull 
R. R. 4, Vernon, B. C. 


Manioc in Africa. By William O. Jones. 
(Stanford, California: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press. 1959. pp. ix, 315.) 


This is an economic study of manioc in 
tropical Africa in which there is interlaced 
significant and even sparkling contributions 
to the history of the region and its peoples. 
It reflects a reverse cultural thrust arising 
from the age of discovery, for manioc, known 
also as cassava, tapioa, yuca, aipim, and 
mandioca, was transported from Brazil to 
Africa in the sixteenth century by slave- 
traders. Manioc is presently the prime staple 
food crop for most of equatorial Africa and 
is comparable in importance there to the 
potato crop in nineteenth century Ireland. 
How and to what extent this plant has so 
effectively established itself as a staple crop 
in so many African territories is a fascinating 
story related in this book. 

Unusual advantages adhere to manioc as 
a food crop. It is easy to grow, has a high 
calorie content, thrives even in poor soil, 
and is resistant to drought, locusts, and dis- 
ease. One peculiar quality is that many vari- 
eties must be treated by heat or soaking 
methods to reduce the prussic acid content of 
the roots to minimum levels. Otherwise, the 
toxic effect may be lethal to manioc consumers. 
Except for starch, it is low in other food 
values and must be supplemented by products 
that yield protein and other necesary nutri- 
ents. Nevertheless, manioc in a subsistence 
economy provides important insurance 
against famine. In association with other 
complementary foods, manioc can be im- 
portant in prosperous or balanced as well as 
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subsistence economies. According to Mr. 
Jones, there is every reason to believe that 
its economic importance in Africa will in- 
crease rather than diminish. 

The author approaches his topic syste- 
matically and ably by describing the manioc 
plant and its culture, the physical environ- 
ment and the people in Africa, the intro- 
duction and spread of manioc, its cultivation 
and preparation, its role in the Congo, 
Guinea, and East African areas, and manioc 
in a developing economy. 

The book is based not only on observation 
but on an enormous amount of careful and 
painstaking research. It is replete with maps, 
tables, and charts; although the unreliable 
nature of African statistics is often noted. 
As might be expected, the rapidly changing 
political scene in Africa means that some area 
references are out-dated. The elaborate docu- 
mentation and extensive bibliography indicate 
that Mr. Jones has covered his field ably and 
thoroughly. In some places the text is heavily 
burdened by substantiating detail, but gener- 
ally the presentation is interesting and well 
written. 

In these days of travail in the Congo and 
other African areas, a book such as this that 
surveys basic economic and social factors 
cannot help but enlighten us in respect to 
troubled Africa. This study will be of great 
value to food researchers, helpful to historians, 
and of interest to the serious and curious 
general reader. This reviewer commends it 
for its excellence. 

Garland G. Parker 
University of Cincinnati 


The Economic Background to Agricultural 
Policy. By Edith H. Whetham. (Cam- 
bridge: The University Press, 1960, xii, 
147 pp., $4.50.) 


The author, who is Lecturer in the History 
and Economics of Agriculture at the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, has a unique talent for 
explaining lucidly and surely, how basic 
economic principles apply to the agricultural 
situation in advanced countries with high 
standards of living. She is well-grounded in 
works by Theodore W. Schultz, Walt W. 
Rostow, Earl O. Heady, and Paul A. Sam- 
uelson, among others. 
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The farm problem, as she sees it, is de- 
cidedly economic in nature, namely, that 
of raising farm income by counteracting the 
disparity in terms of trade (what farmers 
sell and buy) resulting from a falling income 
elasticity of demand. Price elasticity is the 
fundamental concept in her analysis. Small 
increases in supply, e.g. of potatoes, can 
result in drastic price declines. Meanwhile, 
the supply tends to be singularly inelastic to 
price changes. 

As to remedies, a parity price based on a 
pre-existent norm has an unrealistic fossiliz- 
ing effect. It is preferable either to subsidize 
farm families—and there are strong arguments 
for family-sized farms and mixed farming 
as the most economic productive units—or 
to encourage shifts in production within 
agriculture or from farming to more re- 
munerative occupations. The experience of 
commodity control schemes and storage pro- 
grams shows how difficult it is to stabilize 
prices in the face of accumulating § stocks. 
Experience has also shown that no system 
of land tenure can eliminate the problem of 
farm poverty. 

What course is left for the policy-maker 
who cannot always be guided by economic 
theory? The recent British experiment with 
a 100 percent tax on increases in land values 
was a failure. Cooperatives are of limited 
benefit. Marketing boards, which administer 
the government’s price support program, 
have worked out well, especially in dairy 
products. The British legislation in 1947, 
which imposes minimum standards of effi- 
ciency in land use, and a system of “deficency 
payments” to farmers which take into ac- 
count output, costs, supplies, and income, 
is deemed superior to the price support pro- 
gram in the United States. Soil conservation 
and reforestation programs are always ad- 
visable. Finally, economic considerations aside, 
the advanced industrial nations can well 
afford to guarantee comparable levels of in- 
come to their small agrarian sector. 

This book is a refreshing review of elemen- 
tary economics applied in a practical way to 
agriculture and is highly recommended to 
students and policy-makers. 


Fred W. Kohlmeyer 
Department of Economics 
University of Illinois 
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Politics and Grass: the Administration of} 
Grazing on the Public Domain. By Phil- 
lip O. Foss. (Seattle, University of Wash- 
ington Press, 1960, 236 pp., $4.50.) 


The history of the management and dis- 
posal of the federal public lands is an almost 
unrelieved chronicle of the sacrifice of the 
national interest for the benefit of politicians 
and other predators. The adoption and ad- 
ministration of the Taylor Grazing Act is 
no exception. Under the pretense of con- 
serving the public domain, the New Dealers, 
without requiring competitive bidding, turned 
over to an oligopoly of cattle barons the use 
of the public grass lands at annual rents of 
$5 per thousand acres. 

The history of the Grazing Bureau to 1950 
was pretty fully told by E. Louise Peffer in 
her splendid book, The Closing of the Public 
Domain. To her lucid account this little 
book adds little. Mr. Foss is mainly interested 
in the administrative structure of the part- 
nership between stockmen and _ politicians, 
and he devotes considerable space to a single 
case study. 

As economic history this book makes no 
substantive contributions. Although he dis- 
cusses the rent question, Foss never under- 
takes to measure the value of the federal 
subsidy established by Ickes. By 1946 the 
Dept. of the Interior was charging only 19% 
of the average rates paid by cattlemen on 
comparable lands administered by the Dept. 
of Agriculture, and other land owners charged 
even more than the Dept. of Agriculture. 

Mr. Foss seems unaware that Ickes, in his 
struggle to grab the National Forests, used 
public domain to buy western support. Team- 
ing up with Senator McCarran, he gave the 
exclusive control of the grass, nominal rents, 
and an army of 20,000 CCC boys to build 
stock fences, trails, and other amenities. The 
cattle barons and their errand boys in Con- 
gress knew that they had too good a thing 
to spoil by ending the squalid feud in the 
Cabinet, and Ickes never got control of the 
National Forests. Outmanoeuvered by Secre- 
tary Wallace and outsmarted by the western 
predators, Ickes fastened ever tighter the 
oligopoly’s hold on the public domain while 
affirming ever more vehemently his purity 
and patriotism. 
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If Foss understands what was going on he 
manages to conceal it under the jargon of 
public administration. Fascinated by the suc- 
cessful efforts of the stockmen to convert 
the Advisory Boards into agencies of ultimate 
power, he tends to play down the economic 
aspects. Nor does he undertake to assess the 
long-term effects of politics on the physical 
condition of the grassland controlled by the 
Grazing Bureau and its successor, the Bureau 
of Land Management. The political, econom- 
ic, and agricultural history of the Taylor Act 
lands is still to be written. 

Thomas LeDuc 
Oberlin College 


Land for the Future. By Marion Clawson, R. 
Burnell Held, and Charles H. Stoddard. 
(Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press for 
Resources for the Future, Inc., 1960, 570 
pp. $8.50.) 


The authors of this work have undertaken 
to survey the factors, fixed and variable, that 
will operate in the next forty years to deter- 
mine patterns of land use in the United States. 
While they hazard a number of forecasts, 
they emphasize carefully the tentativeness of 
a number of assumptions on which the pro- 
jections are based, and insist that their main 
object is to suggest the variety, character, and 
magnitude of the forces that will operate. 

While this book is concerned with the 
future rather than the past and while less 
than half of it is devoted to grazing, tillage, 
and forestry, there are two reasons for notic- 
ing it in a journal of agricultural history. 
It provides an excellent summary of the 
basic and dramatic changes that have occurred 
in tillage agriculture in the last twenty years. 
Information widely scattered is here outlined 
and interpreted with a sure sense of the in- 
terplay of economic, political, and scientific 
elements. Equally valuable is the analysis of 
concepts, assumptions, and trend forces that 
govern land use. Academic historians will 
here find new insights and much stimulus 
for fresh thinking about the past. 


Thomas LeDuc 
Oberlin College 
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Notes and Comments 


DECEMBER 1960 MEETING 


The Agricultural History Society sponsored 
a session of papers at its joint meeting with 
the American Historical Association in New 
York on December 30, 1960. The meeting 
was held in the Statler-Hilton Hotel. The 
general topic of the session was Types of 
Land Reform, and Oliver W. Holmes of the 
National Archives served as chairman. 

The first of three papers was presented by 
David J. Brandenburg of American Uni- 
versity. Under the title, “The French Revolu- 
tion and the Land,” Mr. Brandenburg sum- 
marized French land reform and agrarian 
developments during the French Revolution, 
with examples of how the land reform was 
actually employed. He pointed out that peas- 
ant risings on 1789 led to the abolition of 
feudalism, to take place over a period of 
years. The peasants lost their common rights, 
and in many cases gained little. The total 
effect was a conservative land reform. This 
view was emphasized by the example of the 
Duc de la Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, who lost 
some of his land. However, when he returned 
to France after a period of exile, he acquired 
other estates and died a wealthy man. 

The second paper, entitled “The Russian 
Land Reform of 1861,” was presented by Je- 
rome Blum of Princeton University. He sug- 
gested that the reform was brought about by 
men who wished to preserve the social values 
of their day. The reform aggravated rather 
than eased pressures between landlords and 
peasants. Mr. Blum discussed the economic 
reasons which have been advanced for the re- 
form, and then reviewed some of the other 
themes which may have been influential in 
bringing about this moderate land reform. 


The development of land policies in Israel 
was presented by Marion Clawson of Re- 
sources for the Future, in a paper entitled 
“Man and Land in Modern Israel.” By 1900, 
there were about 18 Jewish agricultural set- 
tlements in Turkish Palestine. During the 
next 20 years settlement was restricted, but 
the land policies then developed were basic 
to subsequent history. The Zionist Movement 
glorified agriculture and urged that land be 
held by those working it with their own 
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hands. Land obtained from 1900 to 1948 was 
usually bought by the Jewish National Fund. 
Settlement was by villages, and most econom- 
ic activities were cooperative. The kibbutzim, 
the second type of settlement, developed from 
actual experience by settlers. 

At the conclusion of the formal papers, 
Mr. Holmes opened the discussion by asking 
William Dusenberry of the University of 
Pittsburgh to comment upon the papers from 
the viewpoint of developments in Latin 
America. Mr. Dusenberry said that the de- 
velopment of very large estates had been a 
problem in those nations. In Spanish Amer- 
ica, the encomienda system of large land 
grants and Indians to work the grants had 
been followed by large estates making up the 
latifundia or hacienda system. Many problems 
still remain. 

A lively discussion period then followed, 
with each of the speakers being asked search- 
ing questions about particular points in his 
paper. The chairman brought the session to 
a close with an expression of gratitude to the 
speakers for their excellent papers. 


CONTRIBUTING AND 
NEW MEMBERS 


Contributing members of the Society for 
1961 include: Asher Hobson, Clayton S. Ells- 
worth, and Richard B. Sheridan. 

New members include: George H. Aull, 
Elizabeth K. Bauer, Paul O. Braseth, Robert 
K. Buck, James L. Colwell, John H. Dalton, 
G. M. d’Haucourt, J. E. Eblen, Frank N. 
Elliott, Ethel H. Fine, Dr. Gaetano Forni, R. 
V. Garrod, Louis Gasper, William H. Geyer, 
Trimble R. Hedges, Roy F. Hendrickson, 
Roy E. Huffman, R. L. Hunt, Robert Irving, 
Richard S. Kirkendall, Martin H. Lutter, 
William C. Lynn, Edna C. MacMahon, Paul 
J. Marks, Dorothea McCullough, Vicente 
Moroder, Hiroshi Oda, Maurice G. Porter, 
Stephen W. Rankin, V. James Rhodes, David 
L. Smiley, Earl Spangler, Joseph A. Swanson, 
Shoei Takamura, Roger R. Taylor, H. G. 
Ukkelberg, James W. Whitaker, Bennett S. 
White, Jr., John C. White, Francis R. Wilcox, 
and Ralph S. Yohe. 
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1961 ANNUAL MEETING 


Agricultural History Society is scheduled 
to hold its annual meeting in conjunction 
with the fifty-fourth annual meeting of the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association at 
Detroit’s Pick-Fort Shelby Hotel, April 20-22, 
1961. 


Agricultural History Society is sponsoring 
two events. The first is a luncheon meeting 


Leonard J. Arrington was given the Pacific Coast 
Branch of the American Historical Association 
Award for the best book of the year by one of its 
members for his Great Basin Kingdom: An Eco- 
nomic History of the Latter Day Saints, 1830-1900. 


James C. Bonner’s article on “The Writing of 
History” was published in the Georgia Review, Fall, 
1960. 


Paul C. Henlein, Jr. as been appointed Assistant 
Professor of History at East Tennessee State 
College. 


John D. Hick’s work on Republican Ascendancy, 
1921-1933 has been published as a volume in the 
New American Nation Series. 


Joseph G. Knapp of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture published an article on “Dynamic Co- 
operatives for Today's Farmer,” in News for Farmer 
Cooperatives for January, 1961. 


Thomas L. Miller of Texas A. & M. College has 
published an article in the Southwestern Historical 
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Activities of Members 


MIGRATION OF INSECTS 


on Thursday, April 20, at which Thomas Le 
Duc will preside and Gilbert C. Fite will 
deliver his presidential address. The second 
session, on Friday afternoon, ‘will center on 
the theme, “Transition in Twentieth Century 
American Agriculture.” John D. Hicks will 
serve as Chairman; Theodore Saloutos and 
Rodney C. Loehr will comment on __ papers 
to be presented by D. Jerome Tweton, Reyn- 
old M. Wik, and Ronald E. Mickel. 


Quarterly, January, 1961, on “Texas Land Grants 
to Veterans of the Revolution and Signers of the 
Declaration of Independence.” 


Dwight W. Morrow, Jr. of Lincoln University 
has been lecturing in history part time at Temple 
University. 

Robert E. Post of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture is the subject of an article in The South- 
western Miller for November 29, 1960, by Herman 
Steen. 


Richard B. Sheridan’s article on “The British 
Credit Crisis of 1772 and the American Colonies” 
appeared in the June, 1960, issue of the Journal of 
Economic History. 


Harry N. Scheiber has been appointed instructor 
in history at Dartmouth College. He is author of 
The Wilson Administration and Civil Liberties, 
1917-1921 (Cornell University Press) and “the Ohio 
Canal Movement, 1820-1825," Ohio Historical 
Ouarterly (July, 1960). 


Fraser, in his account of the Himala mountains, relates a very singular phenomena in the 
natural “history of insects”’—a great number of caterpillars appeared to be migrating from 
one place to another, so that the whole consisting of some hundreds, assumed the appear- 
ance of one thin animal, many feet long. The strength of their adhesion to each other was 
considerable, so that it was ‘by no means easy to separate them. Their bodies were of a 


grey color, striped with black, and they had black heads and tails. 


ORIGIN OF THE WORD “FARM” 


—From the Plough Boy (1822) 


In the Saxons’ time, the estate which the Lords of Manors granted to the freemen were 
at first but for years, with a render of a rent, which in those days were of corn or victual, and 
thence the leases so made were called formes or farmes, which word signifieth victuals; but 
times insuing turned the victuals into money, and terms of years to terms of life and inher- 
itance, retaining the rents and those called quitrents, or rents of those persons that were ac- 
quitted or free. 


—The New Genesee Farmer and Gardener's Journal (1840) 
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JOURNAL OF FARM ECONOMICS 


Published by THE AMERICAN FARM ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Editor: Herman M. SoutHwortTH 
The Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Penasylvania 


VOLUME XLIII FEBRUARY, 1961 

Guidelines for a Constructive Revision of Agricultural Policy in the Coming Decade 

Parity and Support Prices for Flue-Cured Tobacco__..._...._J. C. Williamson, Jr., and W. D. Toussaint 
Optimum Super Market Check-Out Facilities: An Application of Queuing Theory 

Empirical Production Function Free of Management Bias 


Approximate and Exact Solution to Non-Linear Programming Problem with 
Separable Objective Function Dan Yaron and Earl O. Heady 


The Effects of Autocorrelated Errors on the Statistical Estimation of 
Distributed Lag Models.....____....._...._......Wayne A. Fuller and James E. Martin 


Toward a Philosophy of Science for Agricultural Economic Research A. N. Halter and H. H Jack 


Additional —_ Jeary book reviews, and announcement of new bulletins 
other publications in agricultural economics. 


Published in February, May, August, November, and December. $9 yearly. 
Secretary-Treasurer: C. Det Mar 
Department of Agricultural Economics 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


The Everett Eugene Edwards Awards 
in Agricultural History 


The Agricultural History Society, in partial recognition of the outstanding services of 
Everett E. Edwards to the organization and in honor of his memory, has established the 
Everett Eugene Edwards Memorial Awards to be given to the authors of the two best articles 
(presidential addresses excluded) in Agricultural History each year. One prize of $50.00 is 
offered for the best manuscript submitted by an author who is in the course of taking a degree 
and one prize of $50.00 for the best published article by an author who is a more advanced 
scholar. 


The Awards are financed from the Edwards Memorial Fund to which all members of the 
Society and other interested persons are invited to subscribe. However, the amounts necessary 
to pay the Awards for a period of ten years have been guaranteed by three of Edwards’ former 
co-workers. 


All articles to be considered for publication and other communications regarding editorial 
matters should be addressed to Frep W. Kon.meyeEr, Room 4, Commerce Annex, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. Address inquiries regarding the MemontaL Funp, MEMBERSHIP IN 
Socrery, and business matters to Warne D. RasSMUSSEN, Seoretary-Treasurer, U. 8. 


Agricultural Marketing Service, Washington 25, D. C. 
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READINGS IN THE 
HISTORY OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 


edited by Wayne D. Rasmussen 


The amazing course of American agriculture—from early colo- 
nial times to the present vn traced in this illustrated volume 
containing 52 selections highlighting the important landmarks in 
our agricultural history. Most of these selections were the first 
public announcements of specific events that led to significant 
changes in American agriculture. 

“This selection of readings is destined to become a classic. It 
will be and indispensable reference work for the student of Amer- 
ican agricultural history.”"—Rodney C. Loehr, Agricultural His- 
tory. 1960. 340 pages. 28 illustrations. $6.50. 


THE SEPARATION OF THE 
FARM BUREAU AND THE EXTENSION SERVICE 


by William J. Block 


The controversy over the close ties in some states between Farm 
Bureau organizations and the USDA’s Extension Service and 
land-grant colleges arose in the early 1920’s and continues to some 
extent to this day. This book traces and “yes this heated politi- 
cal issue and reveals its impact on over-all agricultural policy. 

“Mr. Block has presented the complicated record of this period 
of agricultural history with skill and detailed documentation. 
Those who lived through the period will find the book absorbing. 
So will those who are interested in the processes by which differ- 
ent pressures work to make changes in policy.”—Donald R. 
1 de Agricultural History. 1960. 304 pages. Paperbound, 


Order through your bookseller or 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS PRESS, URBANA, ILLINOIS 
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